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THE work here presented is but a sketch. 
When first written, the idea of publishing was — 
not entertained. It was an essay offered for the 
degree of D.D. in the University of Durham. 
The Professor of Divinity, in adjudicating upon 
it, deemed: it worthy of publication, either in 
whole or in part, and urged the usefulness of 
such a course. . 

The title will show that the range of subject 
is limited both in scope and time. The brief 
work treats only of two questions, and it relates 
to the Church history of the first century. It is 
an attempt to show the probable influence, in 
character and extent, of Greek philosophy and 
Roman law on the minds of the New Testament 

writers; the contribution made by each to the 
doctrinal thought, or to its formal expression in 
language ; and to exhibit how, in a general way 
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as well as in closer detail, the Gospel was thus 
assisted in its proclamation amongst mankind. 
The subject deserves and demands closer and 
more extended study, to which these pages may, 
I hope, act as an incentive. 

It may be permitted to say that in speculating 
concerning religion, as well as in science, each 
hypothesis suggested ought not only to be adae- 
quata, i.e. sufficient to explain the phenomena 
which are under investigation, but also vera, i.e. 
not only a real fact in Nature, but a fact which 
ean be proved to have relation to the special 
point. If the former condition be met, while the 
latter is neglected, the hypothesis is a possibility ; 
not a probability; still less a certainty. 

My desire has been to exhibit the scope and 
force of Greek philosophy and of Roman law ; 
not speculating vaguely on their possible influ- 
ence, but estimating their effects according to 
the weight which evidence and historic fact offer. 
With the projection into the New Testament 
narratives of pagan legendary miracle or of 
heathen folk-lore, as asserted by some, I have 
nothing here to do. I will only say that with 
the. attempts which have been made to trace 
Christian. institutions to.a heathen source or 
mythological origin, e.g. to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, or, again, to assign the idea of a virgin 
birth to mythology, I am wholly out of sympathy. 
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The last great fact stands apart, on its own basis 
_of evidence and Divine probability, unaffected 
by Philonean allegorizing or Greek and Egyptian 
fable. The same is true as regards the integrant 
conceptions of Christian Theology. The inquiry. 
I have followed, and the line of thought lien, 
are in a different plane. : 
I trust that that modesty which. is Aoniiired 
by Theology, as by all sciences, at the hands of 
inquirers, will not be found to be overstepped 
in the following pages; and that the reverence 
due to the inspired Scriptures has nowhere been 
forgotten. 

The first division of our subject, that devered 
to the Greek philosophy, is necessarily the larger 
in bulk, as touching a much wider fikeretave 
and running in more extended and less direct 
avenues. The authorities consulted in this portion 
are, of course, open to all. I have, I hope, duly 

expressed acknowledgements wherever neces- 
sary. In the second portion, which has been to 
me, I confess, the more interesting, as allowing 
of more definite treatment, and Gonehiag. for 
the most part, untrodden ground, authorities, 
after works of a strictly legal character, are 
not so easily found. I am indebted to some 
extent to Dr. W. E. Ball, whose article in the 
Contemporary for August, 1891, though only seen 
two years after the completion of this portion 
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of my work, has suggested additional thoughts 
by its felicitous language. Also to Dr. Curwen, 
Rector of Plumbland, Carlisle, for some thoughts 
in an essay presented for his degree of D.C.L. in 
the University of Durham. His explanation 
by means of the Praetorian Will (see p. 158) of 
a passage in the Revelation of St. John (v. 1), 
may rank as an exegetical discovery. 


KE. H. 


March, 1896. 
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TRACES OF eS 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND ROMAN LAW 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. — 


THE world may be said, at the Christian era, 
to have exhausted itself in its efforts after truth 
and the final knowledge of things. It. had 
“sought, after God.” But its golden age of 
philosophy was past. Alexandria, the university 
of the world, sheltered in its halls the ancient 
faith of Israel and the thought of Greece, mingled 
with the mystical wisdom of the Orientals. 
Rome, which had become a centre of intellectual 
exertion, had been examining with eagerness 
the treasures, found through her material con- 
quests, in the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
and their successors. But invention in thought 
was at a standstill. Lclecticism prevailed. 
Thought was settling down into a kind of in- 
differentism, under the burden of its accumulated 
learning. Scepticism, the latest legacy of the 
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academies, one in its aim as a practical philo- 
sophy of life with Stoicism and its apathy, and 
with Epicureanism, “the philosophy of the care- 
less,” exhibited also the same want of originality. 
Men’s minds were looking backward, not for- 
ward. They were gathering up the fragments 
of the old, and elaborating and combining as 
they could the ideas contained in previous 
systems. An age of mighty intellectual energy 
had moved, and wrought, and subsided, and 
still “the world by wisdom knew not God.” 

Religiously, morally, and intellectually, it was 
the time of the world’s need. The old faiths of 
heathenism were crumbling away as the mythical 
elements of which they were composed were 
melting in the critical light that philosophy and 
its methods had thrown upon them. The mono- 
theism of the Jews was embracing some of the 
nobler of the conceptions with which it had come 
into contact in Platonism and Greek thought. 
And yet at the same time the morality of the age 
was growing corrupt in the frivolous unreality of 
sceptical sophistry and general unbelief. -The 
world seemed waiting for some catastrophe or 
some enlightenment that should bring what was 
new and pure and saving to the rescue of the 
decaying old. 

In such an age the Gospel was revealed. The 
books of the New Testament are the work of 
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one generation, but of various men strongly 
moved by the power which morally renovated 
them and spiritually enlightened them; and 
their message, for so it distinctly professed to 
be, found ready to its service a-sea of language 
and of mental ideas, which, mingling in the 
haven of Alexandria, and from thence carried 
by many a tide and in many a stream, became 
a highway upon which were borne to men’s 
acceptance the greater realities which the Gospel 
offered. 

Philosophy had bequeathed a language. Alex- 
andria was the home, not only of a new mode of 
thought, as seen in Philo’s system, if such it may 
be called, but of a new repertory of words and 
ideas which supplied a current coin for the 
exchange of every kind of mental conception. 
As the Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek dia- 
lectic met, and formed a new philosophy, so 
this philosophy supplied new terms of thought. 
Even the strangely mingled, fantastic theology 
of Gnosticism, which was to trouble and hinder 
the Divine truth, was already pressed into the 
service of the eternal faith, and forced to lend 
its terms to a truer Gnosis. 

« Alexandrianism,” it has been well said, “ was 
not the seed of the great tree which was to 
cover the earth, but the soil in which it grew 
up. It was not the body of which Christianity 
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was the soul, but the vesture in which it folded: 
itself. It was a literature; not a life.” It was 
the connecting link by means of which Chris- 
tianity was enabled to reach the minds of those 
- who thought as Greeks as well as Jews. And 
thus the traces which we find in the New Testa- 
ment of Greek philosophy are less often direct 
than indirect, more often perhaps unconscious 
than designed ; and where religion and philo- 
Sophy meet through the medium of language; 
language is elevated to a higher meaning and 
a vaster service, and religion begins to form an 
idiom of its own. : 

Nor in Alexandria alone were such influences 
at work. In a lesser degree, and in another 
way, Tarsus, the birthplace of St. Paul, con- 
tributed its share. As a seat of Greek learning, 
Tarsus held an important and leading place; 
and of all the schools, Stoicism, to the language 
of which there are some striking parallels in the 
New Testament, was the most ably represented, 
If Stoicism had its birthplace in the East, 
Tarsus was a “half-way house” for the philo- 
sophy which matured in the West. For again, 
it was among the Romans that Stoicism was 
most earnestly received, and achieved its greatest 
influence. And thus, throughout the then world: 
of thought and civilization, the elements of 
philosophy and the seeds of thought were 
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scattered, and were growing into a harvest 
which was to. be reaped by the all-embracing 
spirit of Christianity. : 
~ Nor, again, were the secular events of the age 
otherwise than conducive to the general prepara- 
tion for and reception of the new message. The 
Roman. power, while it opened the roads and 
markets of the world to wide and peaceful inter- 
course, protected and educated it at the same 
time by its mighty legal system, the greatest 
and most perfect in its form and logic that the 
world has ever known. And the dominance of 
a race possessing this element of mental leader- 
ship was one more contributory factor to the 
progress of the revelation of Jesus Christ, And__ 
as the Gospel made its way along the Roman 
roads and into the Roman cities and colonies 
everywhere established, its foremost pioneer and 
apostle was himself not only a deeply religious 
Jew, a disciple of Gamaliel and a cultivated man 
of the religious world, but at the same time 
a free-born Roman citizen, conversant with the 
principles and language of a jurisprudence which 
could not fail to be of help to him as he preached 
to Roman and Greek and Jew, by its marvellous 
adaptiveness to the thoughts and conceptions 
of a theology which he was to do so much to 


formulate. ) 
In the writings of the New Testament, ac- 
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cordingly, which came to men as pointing out 
the fulfilment of what was permanent and 
eternal in the Hebrew faith, we find distinct 
traces also of Greek philosophy and of Roman 
law. If for the need, so also much more for 
the supply of that need, it was for the world 
“the fullness of time ;” and the message which 
spoke from the cross of the Redeemer was 
“ written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and in 
Greek.” “These three languages gathered up 
the results of the religious, the social, the in- 
tellectual preparation for Christ, and, in each, 
witness was given to His office 1.” ° 

And so the title which the Roman governor 
placed there, and declined to remove, was an 
unconscious assertion and prophecy not only of 
the Divine royalty of the Victim, but also of the 
world-wide meaning of His life and death, 
taking place as it did in that focus of the 
world of Jew, and Roman, and Greek. 


1 Westcott, Gospel of St. John, Introd. 
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II. 
Ture GREEK PHILOSOPHY, PLATONISM. 


Tue four chief schools, of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, had become established as 
the recognized philosophical systems. But the 
older pre-Socratic doctrines were resuscitated, 
not always consciously, by the professional 
interpreters of philosophy, and in the hands of 
the syncretists a general harmonization and 
assimilation was elaborated. Thus, the old 
philosophy of Heraclitus, of Pythagoras, of Par- 
menides, all of them more or less assimilated 
by Plato, as well as the later methods of the 
Cynics and the Sceptics, were brought forward, 
Alexandria and Rome, no longer Athens, had 
become the theatre of philosophical develop- 
ment; and to the Roman the forms which were 
most attractive were the more ethical and less 
speculative systems of Epicurus and Zeno. 

Thus the New Testament was more indebted 
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to the general influence and language of philo- 
sophy, and to the strange infusion of various 
elements which we have already indicated as 
existing at Alexandria, than to any special form 


of power which philosophy possessed in the 


apostles’ days. 
Accordingly, we must not look in the Christian 


Scriptures for any adoption into its system of © 


truth, or acceptance in any recognized form, of 
“the wisdom of this world” which it em- 
phatically repudiated. Yet at the same time, 
just as in the present day there is always 
a floating terminology, arising from the passing 
condition of. science or thought, as well as 
a freer, social “cant” of the every-day world, 


so that the sermons of divines no less than- 


the writings of thinkers, poets, and fictionists, 
abound in terms which give point and form to 
their utterances, whether they accept the passing 
philosophy or not; so in the days of the 
apostles of Christianity, only to greater purpose 
and more permanent value, the ideas of the age, 
expressed in words and phrases, were a power 
not to be left out of account, and which it 
would have been unnatural if not impossible to 
refrain from using to help forward the great 
truth for which the way had already thus been 
prepare 

For, if the Almighty speaks indeed to man- 
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kind, He can but speak to men in their own 
tongue. If the Incarnation of the Son was 
necessary that men might learn the Father, this 
was but the carrying out on the vaster scale 
what was also being done through stammering 
lips and strange tongues as men conversed with 
one another on the earth. The truth and miracle 
of inspiration is seen in its taking the thoughts 
and words of men as men could best receive 
them, in order to convey to them its own tran- 
scendent message, much more than in any ideal 
revelation which should speak a language entirely 
its own, and therefore uncomprehended on earth. 
There is, and must be, a link always between 
the revealer and the recipients of truth, or 
revelation is impossible; and we are thinking 
artificially, we are assuming a situation which 
cannot be said to exist, when we isolate Chris- 
tianity from all that surrounds or preceded it, and 
thus preclude the interpretative help of language 
as commonly received among men, That which 
differentiates Christianity from everything earthly 
is its essence, its spirit, its direct, Divine message. 
That which unites it with and makes possible 
its reception in the world is its outer habiliment, 
its vehicle, its method of speech. And the 
sequence of thought from age to age ; the forms 
of spiritual conception, even of speculation, which 


have obtained among men; become the servant, 
B 
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the handmaid of the Truth ; a new power breathes 
in old thought; “language dead for ages awakens 
into life.” 

A better proof and example of this cannot 
‘be given than the history of the philoconlion: - 
poea: term Logos. 

The two courses which it ran—philosophical 
and theological,—as Reason and as Word—as 
the expression of a Greek and a Hebrew thought, 
are deeply interesting to trace. 

The Greek mind saw the world as a xdoyos, 
produced, therefore, and ruled by a reasoning 
principle, or Adyos. From Heraclitus to the 
Stoies, from the Stoics to Philo Judaeus, the 
term passed; changed, modified, expanded in 
turns, but always there. 

With Heraclitus, the “weeping sphilossphene 
who saw all things in a perpetual flux, and fire 
as their origin and end, the Adyos was really 
inseparable from the world. In man it is the 
soul. It is the relation or reason of things, 
objectively. In no sense is it speech or word. 
In the constant conflict between opposites, in 
the process towards orderly relation, the Adyos 
is the principle upon which this takes place— 
shall we say, in modern phrase, “Natural 
Law” ? 

With Anaxagoras came in the doctrine of | 
a ruling vods, or supreme intelligent principle. 
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In Plato and Aristotle the term Adyos appears, 
- but subordinately; a term of many senses, 
inferior to the vots, which divinely rules. 
Nevertheless, the Ideas of Plato, the Adyos and 
the Adyo., are not far from absorption into the 
mind of the Eternal. 

The Stoics brought the word more oneness 
The Adyos is the active principle which lives in 
and determines the world, and is even called 
God, though conceived of as material. It is the 
operative principle. The Adyos omeppatixds is 
the world-law of generation, reason working in 
dead matter. Then the Adyo. omepparixol, dis- 
tributed through the universe, resembling the 
Adyo. évvdo. of Aristotle, omit not man, who 
possesses his special Adyos, which, as his bosom 
thought, is évd.d0eros, as his spoken word zpogo- 
pixds, the Adyos as ratio, and the Adyos as oratio ; 
or Aristotle’s 2& Adsyos and Adyos év 7 Wox7. 

At length, arriving at Philo, the religionist, 
the eclectic, the syneretist, we find the thoughts 
and terms of Platonism and Stoicism mingled 
with the truths of the Old Testament, or rather, 
worked in with its language, so as to form a new 
philosophy. 

We find much of the Adyos. In the world it 
is the archetypal \dyos, the Idea, and appears in 
the Adyo or rational germs of material things. 
It looks not only from God to-man, but from 

B22 
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man to God. It has a new sense ; it 18 now an 
Alexandrian term. 

But we now proceed more fully to dwell upon 
the process by which the two courses, the philo- 
sophical and the theological, became mingled, 
and the Hellenic and the Hebrew characteristics 
of the Adyos blended in one; and to. trace 
moreover other influences of the old philosophies, 
which, passing through Alexandria, had their 
part in forming Christian thought or in supply- 
ing a Christian terminology. 

The limits of our subject confine us to the 
New Testament and its debt to the philosophy 
of ancient Greece. A little further down, in 
and beyond the second century, the task would 
be an easy one to trace the thoughts and in- 
fluences, especially of Platonism, on the minds 
and in the writings of Christian theologians ; 
but to pronounce how far many an apparent 
resemblance in the writings of the apostles to 
the utterances of heathen thought are traceable 
to that source, or in any way certainly con- 
nected, is a matter of no small difficulty. Much 
must ever remain uncertain. 

It was Alexandrian Platonism that, most of 
all, represented the ancient Greek philosophy 
as coming in contact with Christianity ; and it 
is through the ‘philosophical language of Philo 
Judaeus that the New Testament was enabled 
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to meet and to cope with the quickly rising 
Gnosticism which had its origin on the one 
hand in Alexandrianism itself, and in Orientalism 
on the other, in the strangely mingled condition 
of thought which then and there prevailed. 

Yet, indirectly, perhaps the stern truthfulness 
of Aristotle, his lofty ethics, his notion of con- 
science, the idea of citizenship that proclaims 
its rights over the individual, reproduced again 
in the Stoic Seneca, contributed to much of 
the moral thought that was a ready soil for the 
New Testament teaching. The ground was pre- 
paring for the higher Truth, which was to be 
““made manifest in men’s consciences +.” . 

And on the other hand, the direct, material, 
practical individualism of the later’ teaching, 
belonging to an unsettled age when states were 
crumbling, of Zeno and Epicurus, calling upon 
the man as he is in himself, to think out his 
way and his road, was not less preparatory. 
The question, ri we de? morely iva cwOG"; was 
to receive a final answer in the heavenly 
Message. 

Yet it is the abstract philosophy of Plato that 
first and foremost arouses our attention in its 
far-reaching effects. And at the same time, the 
terminology that had obtained was to some 
extent the result of a commingling of the 


1 2 Cor. v. II. 2 Acts xvi. 30. 
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abstractions of Platonism with the more physical 
notions of Stoicism. 

Stoicism was an expression of philosophical 
Monism. As in the Ionic theory, the world 
consisted of a single substance. Reason and 
force, both inherent in matter, produced the 
movements and modifications of the universe. 
The Stoic spoke of the Active and the Passive. 
The Passive might be simply #An, the timber 
from which the carpenter fashions his objects ; 
the Active might be termed Adyos, thought or 
will, expressed in a sentence or shown in a law. 
But the Stoics came to attach personality to the 
latter term, and so “God” might come to be 
thought of as a mode of matter, as matter was 
by some regarded as a mode of God}. He might 
be the natura naturata, or the natura natu- 
rans. “He is always moving with purpose 
and system, and always thereby producing 
the world.” The products, all Divine, are not 
equally so. The human soul is nearest God, 
and in an especial sense His offspring. Furthest. 
from Him is matter, the atoms of which are 


held together by the cohesive force which is. 


* Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, vii. Hatch is very helpful in 
analyzing and setting in order the Greek philosophical 
conceptions; but some of his conclusions, as to the kind 
and extent of their effect upon Christianity, must be accepted 
with cautious reserve. Those conclusions do not affect us 
here, 
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still God. “If all this were expressed in modern 
terms, and by the help of later conceptions, it 
would be most suitably gathered into the pro- 
position that the world is. the self-evolution of 
God1.” aiuee 

Platonism, on the other hand, expressed philo- 
sophical Dualism. As Anaxagoras, so Plato too 
believed that mind, acting on matter, is abso- 
lutely separate from it. The real and the 
phenomenal stand opposed. The world was 
originally rd yi dv, only potentially existent. 
In forming it, the reason or mind of God was 
exercised, voiy kal pdvnow Tia Oavpacriy *. 
Each thought of God is exhibited in a group 
of material objects, which are the embodiments 
of a form or pattern existent in the Divine 
mind, or proceeding forth from that mind to 
act. In the latter conception, they become 
cosmic forces, causes. They mediated between 
the unapproachable, unchanging God, and the 
changing phenomena of rude matter. Thus 
a chain of vast gradation reached from the 
Divine perfection to the lowest mode of being. 
The Demiurgus, the creative energy, made the 
world, ideally, and his agents performed the rest, 
by which it became actual. As a human artist 
first forms in his mind his plan of work, and 
then executes it by means of his servants and 


1 Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, vii- 2 Phileb. 16. 
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labourers, so, it. was conceived, did the Divine 
Being, in creating the universe, proceed, lower 
powers carrying out that which was below the 
dignity or possibility of the touch of Infinity ?. 

We have spoken of the age of syncretism 
which followed the greater age of Greek phi- 
losophy. And the two great “drifts of thought” 
above named tended to approach each other. 
Stoicism, monistic, emphasized two phases of — 
the one substance, and tended to become dualistic. 
Platonism, dualistic, distinguishing between the 
creating energy of the Divine Being and the 
“pattern” in the Divine mind, tended to bring 
into the idea of creation .another and. a third 
factor. And so a method of speech grew up 
which implied three principles, known as God, 
‘Matter, and Form. “Hence came in a new 
fusion of conceptions. The Platonic Forms in 
the mind of God, conceived, as they sometimes 
were, as causes of operating outside Him, were 
more or less identified with the Stoieal logoi, 
and, being viewed as the manifold expressions 
of a single logos, were expressed by a singular 
rather than a plural term, the logos rather than 
the logoi of God. 

“It is at this point that the writings of Philo 
become of special importance. They gather 
together, without fusing into a symmetrical 

* See Seneca, Ep. Mor. 65. ro. 
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system, the two dominant theories of . the 
past 1.” : 

And so, out of the eclectic thinking and 
the mingled phraseology of that era, grew up the 
Alexandrian philosophy, which has affected the 
language of the New Testament, and which was 
in brief both Judaism and Platonism; that is, 
a belief in a personal God, and an acceptance of 
the theory of Ideas. 

“The ideal theory,” says Archer Butler ?, “ is 
a reaction from the eleatic theory of unity ; 
a return from the doctrine of the absolute 
simplicity of the rational world to the prior 
Pythagorean doctrine of ‘unity in multiplicity.” 

Plato believed in a world of reality, invisible 
to and immeasurably above the material order 
of things. The objects and images of the world 
around us, of the visible universe, are, as being 
fleeting and perishing, not themselves realities, 
but shadows only; the realities being the arche- 
types in the mind of the Divine, the patterns of 
things sensible, which patterns are permanent 
and eternal. Thus he reconciled “the Many 
and the One.” “Our doctrine,” he says in the 
Philebus, “is, that one and the same thing (the 
one common notion) which, i716 Adyar, under the 
influence of our thoughts and words, becomes 


1 Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, vil. 
2 Anc. Philos. vol. ii. p. 119. 
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one and many, circulates everywhere, in regard 
to everything of which existence is asserted 
from time to time.” 

When he describes! the vision which blessed 
the immortal souls in their voyaging to the 
highest heaven, without and upon the dome of 
the convex sky, he declares that they then saw, 
by the power of reason, the colourless, formless, 
impalpable Being. In that journey the soul's 
intelligence, like that of God, beheld and loved 
and was fed by the vision of truth, “until, 
in cycle, the revolving movement brings it 
round again to the same place.. And in that 
journey round it beholds Justice itself; it looks 
upon Temperance, upon Knowledge; not in the 
form of created things or of things relative; but 
the knowledge absolute in absolute existence 
(riv év to 6 eotwy dv dvtws emothuny oveav): and 
having beheld, after the same manner, all other 
true existences, passing again to the interior of 
the heavens, the soul returned home.” 

And in this return, the soul on earth has 
recollections of that former blessed state, whence | 
its ideas of the fundamentals of truth, as shown 
in the doctrine of reminiscences, to which we 
shall again refer, which is one of Plato’s proofs 
of our immortality. 

This beautiful fancy has been made familiar 


* Phaedrus, 247. 
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to us by our own poet Wordsworth, in his “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality :” 
“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
_ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
And again : 


‘‘Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
And does not Tennyson echo the same in his 
“Crossing the Bar” ? 


‘When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


“ Hitherto, in the Socratic disputations, the 
ideas had been creations of our reason. With 
Plato, they are the creators of our reason nS 

Here, then, is our point. What the old 
Platonic notion endeavoured to explain by the 
doctrine of reminiscences, by. the theory of 
ultimate Ideas presented in the far-off past to 
the soul—what man is conscious of, and may 
darkly grope to understand—that, in all the 

1 Walter Pater, Plato and Platonism. 


rf 
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definiteness of revelation, is set before us in the 
words, “ God created man in His own image i” 
“ He left not Himself without witness?;”’ “There 
was the true Light, which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world*;” “That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them *,” 

The Platonic Ideas stood for truth ; the Jew 
Philo, with his belief in a personal God, mingled, 
with the revelation of his own people, the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks; with what result we now 
proceed to consider. 


=Gen. 1. 29. * Acts Xiv. 17. * John i. g (R. V.). 
* Rom. i. ro. 


III. 
‘ALEXANDBIA AND PHILO. 


Tux doctrine of ideas and the theology of 
Judaism met, and in the contact both were 
modified. There was produced the peculiar 
philosophy of Alexandria. The notions of the 
good, the true, the beautiful, deeply impressed 
the Jewish mind; and Philo, receiving and ad- 
miring the Grecian wisdom, declared that what. 
of wisdom Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle possessed, 
had been derived really from Moses himself, 
“who at an early age attained the very summits 
of philosophy.” 

Allegorical interpretation did all that was 
needed to bring Greek philosophy into har- 
monious service with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Philo produces a labyrinth of rhetoric, mysticism, 
and logic. 

The allegorical method, which became so 
strong a feature of the Jewish-Alexandrian 
philosophy, was freely employed by the Stoics. 
Before them, the older philosophers had endea- 
voured to make the grossness of the popular 
mythology more presentable as well as useful 
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to the minds of the people by showing that some 

profound truth or edifying principle underlay 
the belief or legend. The Stoics developed the 
system; and a work by Heraclitus on “ Homeric 
Allegories,’ and one by Cornutus on “The 
Nature of the Gods,” shows us how far they 
advanced; and “we find here,” says Professor 
Drummond!, “as an efficient instrument of 


interpretation, that wonderful system of ety- 


mology which was afterwards wielded with such 
reckless disregard of philological possibility by 
Philo. The soul of the universe was called Zeus, 
from Civ, because it lived through all and was 
the cause of life to the living; or xara 1d féov 
rhs 8dys, @ derivation connected with the doctrine 
that Zeds was the pristine fire.” Then it be- 
comes Aed’s; and Aia, because 8 adtév yiverar xat 
od (erat Ta TavTa (!). And so on. 

Philo repeatedly refers to the four elements 
of the universe. He utilizes them to account 
for the commands of the Mosaic economy. Hence 
the four spices of the incense*, Hence also the 
four materials of which the Tabernacle curtains 
were made. The linen represented the earth 
out of which it grew; the hyacinth represented 
the (black) air; the purple stood for water, 
from which comes the dye of the shellfish ; the 
scarlet resembles fire. The reason that these 


Philo Judaeus, vol. i. p. r2r. 2 Quis rer, div, her., 42. 
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materials were selected was that they were to 
form a house for the Father of the universe, 
which therefore they must resemble’, The 
- same four elements were used in the ten plagues 
of Egypt? Andso on, Further on, where he 
speaks of the servants of Abraham and Isaac 
digging four wells, so, he says, there are “in the 
cosmos earth and water and air and heaven, 
these four *.” 

In Philo’s anthropology man is a duad. But 
he borrows the Platonic, and even the Aristo- 
telian tripartite division, when referring, not to 
the composition, but the functions of the soul. 
Where in one passage he distributes the soul 
into mind, speech, and perception, he is driven 
into a strange confusion by allegorizing from 
Abraham’s offering of the heifer, the ram, and 
the_she-goat, which are made to represent the 
human faculties *. 

But his philosophy goes deeper than this 
apparently futile play upon Scripture imagery. 
In discussing the origin of the universe, in 
a dialogue with Alexander, he seems from the 
exigencies of the argument to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of its eternity, and appeals to the “ most 
celebrated philosophers, Parmenides, Empe- 


1 Cong. erud. gr. 21; Vita Mosis, ili, 6. 
9 Vita Mosis, i. 17. 5 Somn. i. 3. 
4 De Cherub. 32; Leg. All. iii. 13, &e. 
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docles, Zeno, Cleanthes, and other Divine men, 
and as it were a certain true and strictly sacred 
assembly.” 

Yet even in his deeper discussions Philo 
allegorizes still. On the nature of God, who, 
as the Cause of all things, is a genus by Him- 
self, and the highest, he endeavours to draw 
truth from the account of the water and manna 
supplied to Israel in the wilderness. The manna 
is the most generic thing, for it is called “ what,” 
or the universal genus. The people said ',“ What 
is this??” “The most generic thing*,” Philo 
says, “is God, and second is the Word of God, 
but all other things exist in word only, and in 
reality are equivalent to the non-existent *.” 
Tn this strange combination Philo is both a Jew 
and a philosopher. 

And the Hebrew Lord of hosts and King of 
kings, the God 6 év, becomes also 7d dv, vont 
tows, 6 vods tév dvtwv. Incomprehensible and 
invisible, the Divinity embodying the idéa of 
Plato is, with Philo, a Being apart, withdrawn, 
separated from His world. 

“The most generic thing is God, and second 
is the logos. And the logos of God is above all 
the cosmos, and oldest and most generic of the 
things that have come into being®.’ So then 

' Exodus xvi. 15, 2 Ti éort rodro, LXX. 

3 Toyevixwratov, * Leg. All. ii. 21.  ° Ibid. iii--59-61, &c. 
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reason or thought ranks next in order to the 
Eternal Being or the Divine Essence. 

Thus the logos is yevixdraros, and the dvvauers, 
by which the universe is bound together, are the 
invisible powers of God. In the thought of 
them are combined both the Platonic and the 
Stoic notions. They are the iddar of Plato, while 
they seem to be the Adyo of Stoicism. On 
the Jewish side they are often taken to be the 
dyyeAo. or manifestations of God given to man 
in the Old Testament. Thus they would be 
personal; and Gfrorer, and after him Jowett, 
appear to take them in this.sense. But closer 
criticism and analysis of Philo’s long and varied 
expositions of the subject may bring us to 
another conclusion’. While adopting the term 
“angels”? in many places, the logoi or powers, 
which are really identical, are hardly meant to 
be conceived of as beings with the personality of 
Divine messengers in our sense of the word. 
They are “angels” because they are messages 
rather than messengers, and it is Philo’s intense 
love of allegorizing that permits him to speak 
of the “immortal logoi, whom it is customary 
to call angels.” ‘In one of these passages Jacob, 
who represents the mental character which 
strives by self-discipline to attain wisdom and 


' See Drummond’s examination of the question, in vol. ii. 
choy. &c. ; 
C 
‘ 
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goodness (as Abraham and Isaac respectively 
represented Instruction and Nature), we learn 
that “the ascetic understanding is subject to 
irregular movements, going up and down con- 
tinually; and, whenever it is elevated, it is illu- 
~ mined by the archetypal and incorporeal beams 
of the rational fountain of the perfect God, but 
whenever it descends it is lighted ‘ by the images 
of these immortal logoi, whom it is customary 
to call angels '.’” But in the same allegory, the 
stones that formed Jacob’s pillow are also, like 
the angels, logoi. And “Jacob, having taken 
one of these logoi, selecting the highest in merit, 
places it near his head, his understanding ; for 
this is in a manner the head of the soul And 
he does this ostensibly to sleep, but in reality to 
rest on a Divine logos (éz! Ady Oeiw), and place 
upon that his whole life as a very light 
burden ®.” 

This will serve to show something of Philo’s 
style of allegorizing, and also the difficulty of 
being sure sometimes of his exact meaning or 
degree of literalness. 

For the logoi and the angels are not really 
the same in a philosophical sense. While the 
powers are unbegotten, the angels are begotten. 


* Somn. i. 19, abbreviated by Drummond, 
2 Somn. i. 21. 
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“Though the powers were not necessarily angels, 
the angels were most certainly powers 1.” 

But the angelic appearances in the Old Testa- 
ment served in the most acceptable way to furnish 
an allegorizing medium through which the philo- 
sophical Jew might convey both to his Gentile 
and Jewish readers his doctrine of the Divine 
powers, and their relation to men and the 
world. 

The logos of Plato, which has sometimes been 
forced into an unnatural support of a doctrine 
of a Divine Trinity, became a foremost and 
favourite term with the Jew of Alexandria. 
But we must be careful not. to exaggerate the 
signification of the term as used by Plato. If, 
not the master, but his disciples, used the phrase 
EevatorehGv xdopov, bv erage Adyos 6 TavTav 
Oevdraros épardév, which occurs in the Epinomis, 
it cannot be made to appear that either Plato 
or his Jewish disciple really held a Trinity of 
Persons, though Plato’s “obscurity allows room 
for an ingenious fancy to impose a meaning 
upon him.” The logos in the above passage 
is reason, which depends upon the true know- 
ledge of number and proportion, and leads on to 
wisdom, harmony of soul, virtue, and happiness, 
so that “it does not immediately relate to the 

2 Drummond, vol. ii. ch. v. p. 147. 
3 Newman’s Arians, I. iii, 
C2 
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creation of the world, nor does it at all express 
the personality of the logos’.” The cosmos 
spoken of is the Pythagorean universe, dis- 
playing the regular and beautiful motions of 
order marked out by the Divine wisdom. 

Yet there are foreshadowings of the Alexan- 
drian logos in the writings of Plato. He recog- 
nizes an all-pervading reason in the universe. 
This he calls “ Mind,” voids; but at the same 
time the terms of which Philo makes such use, 
“Logos,” and “ Wisdom,” copia, are also em- 
ployed in an exalted sense. The planets took 
their rise é« Adyov Kat dravotas Aeod. He speaks 
of the “ Divine reason and knowledge,” Adyos te 
kal émuotiun Sela. “In the conception of a cos- 
mical soul, different from and yet mysteriously 
related to the supreme God, Plato does not 
indeed anticipate the Alexandrian philosophy, 
but he approaches some of its characteristic ideas 
more nearly than any previous thinker, and 
uses one or two of its characteristic expressions. 
. . . He extends to the Cosmos, or to its noblest 
part, the heaven, modes of expression which we 
might expect to find limited to the rational soul 
itself. If God begat the Logos, so also He was 
the ‘Father’ who ‘begat this universe*’ If 
the Logos was, according to the Johannine 


1 Caesar Morgan, Trinity of Plato, p. 5 (Camb. Ed., 
2 Tim. 41 A. 
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proem, the only-begotten’, so too, with Plato, 
-was the heaven or the Cosmos? ; nay, like the 
Logos, it was itself a ‘god, and an image ® of 
the supreme +.” 

Plato’s cosmogony in the Timaeus is a popular 
rather than a philosophical exposition, expressing 
his personal belief rather than the logical out- 
come of his system. There is given, first, the 
Deity, or Creator ; secondly, the ideal world or 
archetype; and thirdly, the primitive matter. 
“ But the later Platonists of the Alexandrian 
school adopted a different interpretation.” They 
assumed the existence of an impersonal supreme 
principle. To this, “the ideal good, they as- 
signed the highest place in the scale of existence, 
placing the intelligent author of the world,whom 
Plato calls the ever-existent God (@v dei Ocds), 
in the second rank ... and adding to these 
a third principle, the soul of the universe, the 
product of the Divine intelligence. These three 
constituted the celebrated Platonic, or rather 
Neo-Platonic, triad of rdya0dv, vots, and Yx7, 
which some of the Fathers regard as an approxi- 
mation to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
which has been employed for two opposite pur- 
poses in modern times, by Cudworth in support 
of Christianity, and by Gibbon in depreciation 


} Movoyev7s. 2 Tim. 31 B; 92C. 
3 Bikwv. e + Drummond, vol, i. ch. ii, p. 3. 
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of it. But in truth this triad, though attributed 
to their master by Plotinus and others of the 
Neo-Platonic School, cannot without extreme 
violence be extorted from the text of Plato him- 
self, nor fairly traced, in its complete form, to 
any teaching earlier than the Christian era. . .. 
Nor can any greater weight. be attached to 
_ another argument, also employed by some of 
the Fathers, in support of a Platonic anticipation 
of Christ, from the use by Plato and other philo- 
sophers of the term Adyos, to denote the Divine 
intelligence ; a term which, whether intended 
literally or figuratively, will be naturally used 
in relation to the Divine mind, as it is in relation 
to the human, and which, in its earlier use, bears 
no trace of the theological signification after- 
wards assigned to it 1.” 

But the doctrine of the Logos, regarded as an 
attempt to bridge the gulf between the eternal 
Being and the universe, though owing its ter- 
minology and its form to the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and even to various schools in it 
which did not recognize a transcendent Cause, 
came to its fuller expression in the mingled 
Graeco-Hebrew philosophizing of the Alexan- 
drian Jew. 

There was the term, with its concomitants, and 
Philo made great use of it. “By the Logos 

1 Artiele in Kitto’s Bibl. Encyclopaedia. 
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Philo understands the power of God or the 
active Divine intelligence in general ; he desig- 
nates it as the idea which comprises all other 
ideas, the power which comprises all powers in 
itself, as the entirety of the supersensuous world 
or of the Divine powers!.” He gives Nature 
the title, calling it the sacred Logos or reason, 
H pots. . . 6 tepds Adyos. Here we discern the 
Stoical form of the conception. His meaning 
when using the terms Adyos Oetos and Adyos Aeod, 
seems to be really the Divine intellect. When. 
we find him describing the xécpos voytds, or 
intelligible world, which is the reason of God, 
and the abstract form of the universe—the 
eixév and the oxid of God—we are not surprised. 
to read that “the shadow of God is His Logos, 
or reason, which He used as an instrument or 
organ when He made the world’.” The intel- 
ligible world is called the elder, or firstborn 
Son of God; the sensible world His younger 
Son 3. The “eternal entities, which reveal them- 
selves as archetypal patterns through the visible 
objects of creation, form collectively, through 
their orderly combination, an intelligible cos- 
mos‘, which is the archetype of the percep- 
tible 5.” | 


1 Schiirer, Jewish People, Div. II, vol. iii. § 34. 
2 Leg. All. iii. 31. 3 De Conf. Ling. 14. 3 4. 14. 
4 Kéapos vontds. 5 Drummond, vol. ii. ch. v. p. 79. 
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He advances to a sort of shadowy Trinity, 
which however is not by any means, nor could 
it be to him, as a Jew not forsaking his tradi- 
tional faith, what the same idea is to us. The 
Deity is attended by two shadowy powers, or 
duvdpyers. Inthe midst is the Father of all, “who 
in the sacred Scriptures is called by a proper 
name, ‘O “Qv, and those on each side are the 
oldest and nearest powers of the Self-existent, 
of which one is called Creative, and the other 
Regal. And the Creative is 6eds, for by this he 
deposited and arranged everything into a cosmos; 
and the Regal is Kvpios, for it is right for that 
whiclt has made to rule and hold sway over that 
which has been produced 1.” 

On the words, “The Lord appeared to Abra- 
ham *,” Philo explains that it was not the Self- 
existent Cause, but one of the powers around 
Him, that really appeared, namely, the Regal; 
because “ Lord” is an appellation of sovereignty. 
What Philo means is, that God revealed Himself 
under different aspects, according to the receptive 
power of the soul to whom He appeared. Simi- 
larly in the visit of the three Angels. “God 
and His two principal powers are in reality one 
subject, though presenting to the understanding 
a threefold mental image.” 

Yet again, writing De Cherub:m, which re- 


1 Abraham 24. 5. 2 Gen. xvii. 1, 
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present these two powers, the goodness and 
sovereignty of God, he introduces between them 
the Logos, expressed by the flaming sword. This 
connecting link, as it were, displays the truth 
that it is by His Logos that God governs and is 
good. The Logos represents the plan upon which 
the Divine action in creation and government 
proceeds?. Yet there is no Christian Trinity to 
be discerned in this. “There is no consistency 
in Philo’s exposition, either as regards the number 
or the nature of these Divine powers. ... We find 
_in one of the above passages the three beings all _ 
distinguished from the supreme’ God ; while in 
another He seems to be identified with some OL. 
them. ... He has no more difficulty in finding 
six Divine powers to be represented by the six 
cities of refuge than he has in finding three to 
suit the two cherubim and the flaming sword *.” 
The general design of the universe Philo calls 
Adyes. The designs of the several parts are 
_ pluralized as Adyo.. These are the ministers and 
powers of the Divine Being, by whom or which 
also the intelligible world, archetype of the 
sensible, was formed. ; 
To take Philo’s Adyos to signify the Second 


1 See Trench, N. 7. Synonyms, 1xx. 
2 Mansel, Art. Bibl. Encycl. See Philo, Prof. 18, 19; also 
Qu. et Sol. in Ex. ii. 68, the Ark and five powers under the 
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Person of the Divine Trinity in the New Testa- 
ment sense, would be going far beyond his own 
thought. Yet there are passages in the Holy 
Seriptures resembling such as these. The 
“angel” in Acts vii. 38 would be with Philo 
a Adyos, as his Adyo. in turn are “ “by custom 
called dyyedou.” 

Philo’s system and bent of thought doubtless 
tended towards a personification of the Adyos. 
But he was a Jew, and therefore never really 
advanced to this conception. “Was the per-. 
sonified logos to be a second God, or was he to 
be nothing more than a created angel? If the. 
latter, then he would lose all those lofty pre- 
rogatives and characteristics, which, Platonically 
speaking, as well as for the purposes of mediation 
and creation, were so entirely necessary to him.., 
If the former, then Philo must break with the 
very first article of the Mosaic creed ; he must 
renounce his Monotheism. Confronted with this 
difficulty, the Alexandrian wavers in piteous 
indecision ; he really recoils before it... . After 
all that he has said, his logos is really resolved 
into a mere group of Divine ideas, into a purely 
impersonal quality included in the Divine 
Being ?.” 

But if Philo had before him the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, he had behind him the belief 


? Liddon, Bampton Leciwres, ii. 
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in a Divine Kochmah or Wisdom in theScriptures 
of his nation. 

There is certainly a resemblance in that almost 
personified Wisdom to the Platonic Idea. Who 
has not admired the magnificent representation 
in the Book of Job? the co-eternal, part-creat- 
ing, reigning joy of God in the Book of Proverbs 2 
And in the non-canonical Sapiential books, the 
Son of Sirach! sings of Wisdom who is from all 
eternity with God, and is poured out on all His 
works 2. She is to dwell in Jacob, and make 
her inheritance in Israel*. She resides in the 
Holy Law, which Moses commanded. Wisdom 
seems to be both a spiritual and yet physical 
power, perpetually manifesting herself to the 
sons of men. Nor is this Divine copia less 
glorious in the Book of Baruch. But in the 
Book of Wisdom she is 4 dravyacpa dards didlov'. 
Her sphere is not Israel and Palestine only, but 
the world and humanity. 

And in the Targums there was the “ Memra,’ 
or Word of God, which in the Sapiential books 
is the copfa. In Ecelus. xliii. 26 the Logos is 
creator of the world; in Wisdom xvill. 15 a 
minister of judgement. 

1 Drummond, Bk. II. vy, seems conclusively to show that 
this book was not influenced by Alexandria. 

2 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, ii; Ecclus. i, I-10. 


3 Ecclus. xxiv. 8-12. 
4 Wisdom vii. 26; cp. Heb. i. 3. See p. 66. 
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Aoyos seems to be personified in the poetical 
sense so often applied to the Word of God in the 
Old Testament. 

Here Philo, as we have seen, applies straight 
to Stoic and Platonic thought in order to draw. 
out his system, with all its hesitations and un- 
certainties. The logos is with Philo (1) a Divine 
faculty: he uses Adyos as identical with voids; 
{2) the Divine activity; (3) the ideal world, 
vontos kdopos, God’s firstborn Son ; (4) the Divine 
principle in the actual world, kécpos aicOyrtds}, 
which is God’s younger Son. 

But Philo means “ Reason,’ not so much 
“Word” of God. The “Memra” of the Targums 
meant Word only; but when Philo found the 
term logos in the Greek Scriptures, he, eclectic 
genius that he was, gave it a meaning in which 
the Stoic, Platonic, and Hebraic senses were 
combined. The religious word was turned into 
the metaphysical, and his logos has no connexion 
either with the Messiah of Israel, or specially 
with the history of his own people. Sometimes 
with him it seems to take a personal meaning ; 
sometimes an attributive ; and once is actually 
termed a devrepos Oeds, though only, of course, 
- éy xataxpjoe.*. In Fragments ii. 625%, Philo 


* Dorner, Pers. of Christ, Introd. and Notes T, J. 
* Euseb. Praep. Evang. vii. 13. : 
% Answering to Qu. et Sol. in Gen. ii. 62. 
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asks, “ Why, as though speaking of another God, 
does He say, ‘I made man in the image of God,’ 
but not in His own image?” And he answers, 
that nothing mortal could be made like the 
Father supreme, but only like the “second God,” 
the logos (rév devrepoy Ocdv). Because in the soul 
of man the rational impress must be stamped by 
the Divine Reason, and cannot answer to God as 
its archetype, who is above Reason. 

Plato divided the world into vonra and aic@nrd. 
Philo, in a corresponding manner, makes a Stoical 
division of the logos—évéidderos and mpodopuxds. 
Yet, while acknowledging a distinction in the 
logos of the universe, he never actually uses the 
above terms except as applying to the logos in 
man. In a leading passage he says', “The 
logos is twofold both in the universe and in the 
nature of man. In the universe there are both 
that which relates to the immaterial and pattern 
ideas,...and that which relates to the visible 
objects. . . . But in man the one is inward and 
the other uttered; the one as it were a fountain, 
but the other sonorous.” 

It may be that Philo was “ distinctly and fully 
aware of a failure in the analogy between Divine 
and human speech. So long as the Word was 
regarded as simply an expression of thought it 
might, without irreverence, be attributed to the 


1 De Vit. Mos. iii. 13. 
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Divine Being; but as soon as it was defined by 
an epithet which was proper only to spoken 
and audible language, it ceased to be applicable?.” 
The appearance in Philo of this distinction, 
though only partial, as well as his general use of : 
the term Logos, seems to make it clear that he 
wrote under the joint influence of the Greek 
philosophy and the language of the LXX. “In 
the use of the cognate term co¢ia, as nearly if 
not quite equivalent to that of Adyos, he was prob- 
ably more directly influenced by writers of his 
own nation, by the LXX version of the Proverbs, 
and by the Books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom ?.” 
In the account of the Adyos peoirns the 
thoughts of the Greek philosophy, the concep- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures, and a fore- 
shadowing of the ideas of Christian theology, are 
curiously blended together. Philo says, “The 
Father who generated the universe gave a special 
gift, that standing on the borders it should 
separate the created from the Creator... . And 
it exults in the gift, and with dignity tells of it, 
saying, ‘And I stood between the Lord and 
you °, being neither unbegotten as God nor be- 
gotten as you, but in the middle between the 
extremes, serving as a pledge to both; on the side 
of Him who planted, for a security that the race 


Drummond, Bk, III. ch. -vi. p. 180, 2 Mansel. 
5 On Deut. v. 2, a 
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will never wholly depart and vanish, through 
choosing disorder instead of order; and on the 
side of that which has grown, for a ground of 
hope that the propitious God will never overlook 
His own work '.” 

It has been pointed out, that we have here the 
Pythagorean crotyva, the Aristotelian doctrine of a 
Mean, and the pecirns or Mediator of the New Tes- 
tament, as it were thrown together in confusion.- 

Less frequently Philo makes use of the term 
“Spirit” (mvedua). He gives it two senses. 
“The Spirit of God,” he says, “signifies in one 
sense the air, the third element; and it is used in 
this sense at the beginning of Genesis, where it, 
is said, ‘the Spirit of God was borne above the 
water. ... In the other sense, it is the pure 
wisdom in which every wise man participates *.” 
On Exod. xxxi. 2, 3, he comments, “ God called 
up Beseleél and filled him with Divine Spirit, 
wisdom, understanding, knowledge,” “so that 
what Divine Spirit is, is defined through these 
terms.” This Divine Spirit can remain, but not 
permanently, in the soul, because hindered and 
oppressed by the flesh. As it is said,“ My Spirit 
shall not continue to remain in men for ever, 
because they are flesh.” 

Philo identifies the Spirit, then, with Wisdom, 
and that in a transcendent sense, generically, 


1 Quis rer. div. haer. 42 (i. 501-2). * Gigant. 5. 
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and therefore makes it ontologically the same as . 
the Logos. 

The Stoics, in*a physical sense, spoke of God 
as “Spirit.” And the ready transmutation of 
such terms as Adyos, copia, mvedua, into persons, 
as well as the gradual personification by the 
Greeks of vods, Adyos, mvea, helps us to see how 
abstract terms began to stand out with an 
identity of their own; so that with Philo, 
‘ familiar with this use, the term Adyos came ap- 
parently, if not really, to signify the vision of ~ 
God granted to men in the writings of Moses. 

Thus, while observing*that Philo never really ~ 
anticipated the glorious doctrine of a personal 
Mediator in the eternal Son of God, we see that 
the language he adopted, in his attempt to utilize 
his acquaintance with philosophy in interpreting 
or allegorizing his own Jewish Scriptures, and 
to reconcile the “ wisdom” of the world with 
the revelation of his own people, led on to a 
new phraseology and thought-atmosphere which 
could not be without its. effect and utilization, 
either in the Gnostic dreams that were to have 
their day, or in the presentation of Truth which 
was to break over the darkness of men’s minds. 
The “gnosis,” falsely so called!, would be, and 
partly by help of the same weapons, met and 
counteracted in the Evangel of the Christ. 


) Wevdavupos yv@ous. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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WHILE it is difficult, as we have said, to de- 
clare in many instances with certainty whether 
the similarities which meet us in the New 
Testament to the thoughts and phrases of 
heathen philosophy are really derived from that 
source, or are only parallels, resulting from 
accident or from a common atmosphere of 
thought, this difficulty is greatly increased by 
the uncertainty of the dates of some of the New 
Testament writings, as, e.g., St. Paul’s Epistles 
as compared with Seneca; St. John as com- 
pared with the development of Platonic ideas 
and Gnostic thought, &c. Were we able to place 
certain of the New Testament writings, as some 
would do, a good way down ‘into the second 
century, much might be asserted that otherwise 
can only be surmised. But this would be at 
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the cost of much that is precious in regard of 
the genuineness of some of these New Testament 
passages, and as conflicting, in our view, with 
a truer chronology. We may therefore be un- 
able, while observing parallels, to assert that 
_they are necessarily traces of the Greek philo- 
sophy in the New Testament. And where the 
traces may be more safely asserted, it is to be 
remembered that while in the Christian use 
these words and ideas become greatly enhanced 
and even changed in their definiteness and pro- 
found value, there is really more than a mere 
use made of this material of philosophy. Much 
- may be owing to thoughts and ideas latent in the 
human mind as such, and therefore common to 
both. But beyond this, .as Dorner points out, 
in reply to those who seek to disparage Chris- 
tianity on account of these existing parallels, 
the peculiarity of Christianity, “in a theoretical 
respect, (is) in this, that in it, as the organism 
of the truth, the elements of truth, elsewhere 
here and there to be met with in a scattered 
form or a disfigured guise, come together in 
unity—a unity which, as it personally appeared 
in the God-man, so in the course of history ever 
more and more rises upon the consciousness of 
mankind.” And again: “ whilst the ground-idea 
of Christianity cannot be elucidated either from 
heathenism or Judaism, in and by itself, there 
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yet lies in it that which both, from very different 
sides, seek and forebode?.” i 

(1) That around which our deepest interest 
gathers in the New Testament, as connecting it, 
through Alexandria, with the Greek philosophy, 
and that which also is of the greatest import as 
regards the Christian theology, is the doctrine of 
the Logos, which finds its highest development 
and its conscious expression as a philosophical 
term in St. John. But before proceeding to 
consider it, a brief digression may be allowed in 
order to glance at some terms used by St. Paul, 
which may be regarded as in a manner breaking 


up the ground. 
As Adyos with St. John, so véuos with St. Paul 


1 Person of Christ, Introd. 

On the other hand, with regard to Philo himself, if we 
look beyond the New Testament days, with which only 
we are now concerned, to the subsequent development of 
philosophical ideas within the Church, we shall see that, 
instead of looking upon him as a fountain-head of Christian 
doctrine, it may be more correct to regard him as the 
unconscious source of heresy. ‘‘To say nothing of Philo’s 
influence upon the theosophizing Fathers of the Church, 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, who borrowed largely 
from their Jewish predecessor and fellow-citizen, some of the 
salient heresies of the early centuries had almost their 
spring in the Philonian writings; . . . while the Pagan 
philosophy, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, which derived 
much of its strength and obtained its ultimate defeat from 
the Christianity which it both aped and hated, is mainly 
traceable to our Philo.” Note to Dr. Holmes’ article on 
4¢ Philo” in Kitto’s Bibl. Encyclopaedia. 
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is an oft-repeated and characteristic word, and 
helps us in the present inquiry. St. Paul does 
not confine its use to the Law of Moses; with 
him it is a much wider term, and sometimes 
almost personal. The word in its ambiguity 
and wider sense was common to the Greek and 
the Jewish world. In this way it was also 
itself a “trace” of the Greek philosophy. With 
Philo there was not a wide distinction between 
the Adyos and the idea expressed in vépuos. If the 
world was created by the Adyos, by the Adyos it was 
‘bound together, as by an all-embracing law: a76 
Tay péowy énl Ta Tépata cuvdywy TA pépyn TavTA Kat 
oplyyev'. In the De Immut. Dev, 30, he speaks 
of the Divine Word as “ ever running about the. 
world to establish the perfect form of government 
—universal democracy.” If St. Paul speaks of 
the law of God as “holy 2,” and “ spiritual °,” and 
“good 4,” and declares that he “rejoices in it 
after the inward man®,’ and St. James pro- 
nounces a blessing on the man who “ looketh 
into the perfect law of liberty,” we find Philo 
using almost similar language: 6co. meta vopov | 
Gow ehevOepor. Noéwos d& aWevdrs 6 dpOds Adyos, 
ody U1 Tod Setvos 7} TOD detvos OvnTod POapros ev xap- 
Tidlois 7) oTHAALS AWuxos dydyxous, GAN’ dw? AOavarov 
hicews Apbaptos ev dOavdte diavola tuTHdeis °. 
24 502: 2 Rom. vii. 12. Svil. 4. * vii. 16, 
oWil 2d, 81, 452, 
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And St. Paul’s language concerning a law 
written on the heart’, even where no positive 
or pen-written law had been given, seems much 
like an echo of this ; though, as we shall by-and- 
by see, it is more than likely that he drew also 
from his knowledge of Roman law for much of 
this kind of terminology and illustration, espe- 
cially in writing to Romans; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that at one and the same 
time there was a combination of ideas from both 
Greek and Roman sources in the mind of the great 
apostle, as he wrote with the eloquence of rapid 
and comprehensive thought. 

In Rom. v. 20 St. Paul says, “the law en- 
tered that sin might abound.” In vii. 9 he says 
that “when the commandment came sin revived.” 
This has been pointed out as paralleled in Philo 
by his. explanation of Lev. xiv. 36, where the 
priest, entering the leprous house, has to pro- 
nounce on its uncleanness. Philo makes the 
priest the Adyos, and spiritualizes the passage so 
as to apply it to the soul. Here we have, says 
Jowett, “a dimmer expression of St. Paul’s often 
repeated thought, ‘Sin is not imputed where 
there is no law, ” &c.; and we see at this stage 
the two ideas of the Adyos and the vdéyos very 
much as one. 

Moreover, Philo speaks of the Adyos édeyxos 
entering the human soul (ii. 195), as, in the type 

' Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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of Balaam, it rebukes the erring will. It is also” 
the mapdkAnros in li. 247. 

With St. Paul, the powerful agent in the con- 

viction of sin is the vopyos of God. But the 
brief glance we have just taken suffices to show 
how the ideas expressed and combined under 
these terms were serving the purpose of linking 
thought. 
- In Gal. v. 14 St. Paul uses both vopos and 
Adyos in a similar sense, though with a differing 
degree of meaning, making the véyos the written 
law, and the Adyos the brief and complete 
expression of it. 

(2) In opening the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians we meet with language which, as it 
applies directly to the sophistical teaching and 
showy rhetoric of the day, has its use also in 
bringing out the better codfa and higher yvdars 
of the Gospel ?. 

In i. 17 ff. the apostle is giving a description 
of his preaching among the Corinthians, who 
were lovers of philosophical speculation, dis- 
putation, and rhetoric. As he was not sent for 
the special purpose of administering the ritual 
of the faith (“not to baptize”), so neither was 
he sent to put forth an intellectual system, a 
copia. The Corinthians had, some of them, 
turned from St. Paul in greater admiration of 


1 See also to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
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Apollos, who, as an eloquent Alexandrian, would 
be acceptable to them on account of his style of 
address, more like that to which they were them- 
selves addicted than the plain unadorned speech 
of the apostle himself. O8« év copia Adyou refers _ 
plainly to the substance and matter’, not to 
the mere form of his message. He deprecated the — 
speculations of philosophy, “lest the cross of 
Christ should be deprived of its effect ;” and this 
would result less by rhetorical eloquence than 
by the “wisdom of words” of the “ disputer.” 
Oi dmoAdtpuevor are the lovers of this earthly 
codta, for it is to them that the preaching of the 
cross is mere pwpia. Nevertheless, these “codoi,” 
of which the Greeks had ever thought so much, 
are themselves a perishing race, for God shall 
destroy them, “ Where is the philosopher 1” he 
asks. (Where is the Rabbi?) “ Where is the 
reasoner, the sophist, of this passing age? God 
hath turned the very codéa of this world into 
‘popia? For since the world, in the wisdom of 
God Himself, failed by means of its own wisdom 
to gain a knowledge of God (which was the 
manifest result of the now dead age of philo- 
sophy), it pleased God by the (so accounted) 
popta of preaching to save them that believe. It 
is true that the Jew leans his faith on a sign, 
and that the Greek demands a philosophy ; but 


1 Second Stotcal Sense, D. i. p. III. 
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the Christian messenger simply proclaims a 
fact, that of a crucified Messiah ; and in this fact 
there is what both seek; for the Jew a mighty 
work, a power which is indeed a sign; for the 
Greek a philosophy which will not be superseded 
by the fancies of the next school; for both the 
sign and the wisdom are of God Himself.” And 
proceeding in the eloquent contrast, he sums it 
up in the magnificent statement that “Christ is 
to us, from God, a co¢ia par excellence, a wisdom 
which is at once a practical power to cure all 
the ills of humanity, being righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” 

And further, the apostle shortly urges (ii. 6 ff.) 
that this wisdom which is from God is a wisdom 
which can only be truly known by the initiated ; 
for it is in pvornpio, revealed only to the ptorat. 
Yea, it is amvevparixols mvevmatixd. This is the 
Christian and the true doctrine of “similia 
similibus percipiuntur.” Strange and ridiculous 
as some forms of that old theory were among 
their philosophers, it is here absolutely true. 
The zavedua of God can alone reveal to the 
mveda of man the things that are God’s alone. 

And therefore the old philosophers were right 
when they said (Plato, Phedo, &c.) that the 
man who lived an earthly and sensual? life 
dragged down his soul until it was impossible 

1 Wisdom i, 2-4, &e. 
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for it to be really free and to soar above. So 
now, the Wvxrxds man (the word is more definite 
under the light of Divine truth) is unable to 
perceive or to receive what to the mvevparckos man 
is made clear by the zvedua of God. Platonism? 
had called the Divine Spirit, or inspiration, 
nvebpa; and so indeed it is. It cannot touch the 
merely Woxikds man ?. 

All this shows the inevitable contact which 
took place between St. Paul’s message and the 
- terms and professions of philosophy which 
existed in his day. 

[Ivevparixéds was, moreover, the epithet specially 
claimed by the party of Apollos. But the real 
avevpatikds, says St. Paul, is the man taught by 
the Spirit of God. On the other hand stands the 
Woxixds, the man endowed with the “ anima,” the 
living principle of the world, the evreAéxea 
odépatos of Aristotle*, the odcla xal évépyea 
copatds Tivos *. 

St. Paul, as a pupil of Gamaliel, who combined 
in his teaching both Alexandrian and Jewish 
views, in respect of the use of the terms before 
glanced at, spoke mainly according to the J ewish 
school. Hence we do not find him using the 

1 Ax. 370 C. 

2 Philo’s “good” and ‘‘bad” men are distinguished as 
capkixh (vxi)) and AoyeRy. 

3 See below, p. 82, on St. Paul’s teaching. 

4 Metaph.'7. 3, t; de Anima, 2. 1, 5, &c.. See Plat. Tim. 


go B. sqq. 
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word Adyos as personally applied to the Son of 
God. In this school, Origen declares! that he 
could not find any holding 76, tov Adyov civar Tov 
vidyv tod Oecod. Nevertheless, we find cod¢ia, 
mvedua, vowos, frequently in St. Paul ;—we find 
him speaking of the véywos of God almost as 
Philo speaks of the Adyos ;—we find that Philo 
identifies the Adyos with the copia of God. In 
St. Paul, Christ is the copia. In St. John, He is 
the Adyos. Thus the way is prepared for a fuller 
use of these and kindred terms in Christian 
theology. 

(3) Doctrinally between St. Paul and St. John 
stands the Epistle to the Hebrews?. If not 
written by Apollos, it was at least the work of 
some disciple to whom the Alexandrian gnosis 
was by no means unfamiliar. It is impossible 
to read the opening sentences without seeing 
this. With special reference to the point before 
us, chap. i. 3, and chap. xi. 3, speak of all things 
being upheld ro pryare ths duvapews atrod, and of 
the ages being framed frjatt Ocot. The term 
Adyos is not used ; but the thought is there. We 
might venture to say that pjua here is the Adyos 
mpopoptxds of Philo. It is the utterance of the 
power of God, the “ breath of His mouth.” But 
in iv. 12 we have the term Adyos, evidently 


1 Cont, Cels. ii. 31. 
? The Epistle itself is separately considered below, p.'65. - 
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under the same conception, which is actually, 
as with Philo, the dividing word, rouorepos trép 
macav paxapay ; a8 in Philo!, the roueds Adyos ?. 

But in all this the Word is not personal. The 
context in the passages referred to shows that if 
the Son of God had been meant the term would 
have been again applied, which it is not. Never- 
theless, we are drawing near to the Adyos of St. 
John. Ifthe Gospel of St. John was written at 
Ephesus, it was written where the Alexandrian 
gnosis had made a home. 

(4) St. John takes a splendid leap of thought. 
He wrote much later. Philosophical terms were 
widely current, and Alexandrian thought was 
widely spread. A dangerous gnosis, a false 
theosophy, was threatening the peace of the 
Church and the purity of the Truth. The 
apostle, inspired and filled with the spirit of the 
Christ, whom he had known face to face, seized 
the term which was so full both in history and 
meaning, and made it the property of the faith 
for ever. All that was true in the old philo- 
sophical thought, in the Adyos of Plato, in the 
idda idedy, cidos eidGv; all that was true in the 
“Memra” of the Jews, and in the Angel of 
God’s Presence; all that was true in the codia 


1 Quis div. rer. haer. i. 491, &e. 
2 See Alford’s full note in loc., and Jowett, St. Paul and 


Philo. 
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of the Sapiential books, in the Adyos of Philo 
himself, in the @eios Adyos, in the devrepos Oeos, 
in the zpwrdyovos, in the eixov Oeod, in the yertkd- 
raros, in the dvOpwros Oeod, in the 6 kar’ eixdva 
dvOpwnos, in the Adyos pecitns, in the Adyos 
évduderos and the Adyos apopopixds*—all this 
and much more the apostle boldly claimed for 
the Son of Man, the Christ of Israel, the eternal 
Son of God, the Life and Light of all creation. 
There was no personality in the logos of 
the old philosophy; there was no thought of 
Incarnation in the logos of Philo. St. John 
outstrips every thought that had feebly striven 
for birth, and at once embraces them all in his 
magnificent statement, Ev dpxi7j iv 6 Adyos, Kal 6 
Adyos Hv pos Tov Oedy, kal Oeds iv 6 Adyos.... Kat 
6 Adyos cap& éyévero, cal eoxijvacer ev jyiv. The 
exordium of the Gospel, as of the First Epistle, 
lays the foundation upon which all that follows — 
is to be apprehended. This done, the apostle 
proceeds with historical fact, with Divine teach- 
ing. Enough that “the Word, from the bosom 
of the Father, was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,” “the Light and the Life of men;” that this 
Life we ‘‘have seen, and handled, and declare 
unto you.’ ‘The Logos,” says Jowett, “in the 
Alexandrian sense, occurs in the New Testament 
only at the commencement of the Gospel of St. 
’ St. John i. 18. 
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John” (for in the Epistle, earlier in date, it takes 
rather its Christian sense and spiritual glory)— 
“it has a single definite application to the person 
of Christ. It is like an expression borrowed 
from another system, the language of which was 
widely spread, and for once transferred to Him ; 
no further doctrinal use is made of the term.” 
But then he proceeds with his wondrous story. 
This Adyos was Christ Jesus, the Prophet of 
Nazareth, the Incarnate Son of God. 

In the Greek philosophy, God was not to be 
apprehended by man. He was ever more and 
more distant. Of the Eleatic “One” nothing. 
could be predicated. The Platonic ida raised 
a barrier between the Being and Phenomena. 
In Philo, the tendency was the same. Philo’s 
duvdpes, introduced as mediators, only put the 
eternal Being at a greater distance, and the 
\dyos fades into an impersonal idea. In St. John, 
God and man meet face to face, and we see 
“Emmanuel, God with us.” 

For the Logos was eternal, the Logos was 
essentially Divine. In the statement of St. 
John, the Logos was already in existence when 
all things began; He was “with God,” and 
therefore personal; He was Himself God. The 
whole universe was His workmanship, and there- 
fore He was no mere agent or intermediary by 
which the Infinite could deal with the finite. 
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“ No man hath seen God at any time!;” but yet 
“the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him.” The 
Word is not, as regards the eternal One, mpwrd- — 
yovos, but povoyenjs. In fact, the Logos on earth 
is to men indeed “ very God.” 

The chasm that separates the old philosophers, 
as well as Philo, from the teachers of the New 
Testament, consists in the fact that whereas with 
the former, the infinity of the supreme Being, 
and His transcendence above the world, necessi- 
tated the invention of some intermediate link 
between the eternal and the phenomenal, a link 
needed even to enable God to create (an act 
which they considered impossible to Him, as 
directly performed), the latter showed in their 
inspired message that there is no such gulf fixed 
between the Supreme and His world; and offered 
to.our view what neither Greek nor Alexandrian 
ever dreamed of—Deity Incarnate. The dog- 
matic faith of Judaism bridged the gulf without 
explaining it; the word of the Lord came to 
men; He sent His angels ; how, they did not try 
to solve. The philosophy of Greece only made 
the chasm more hopeless ; the Infinite could not 
communicate with the finite. But while Plato 
and the Stoics, as well as Philo, introduced Form, 
Reason, dvrdueis, the Logos, logoi, and so. on, as 

1 See below, p. 69. | 
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intermediary agents, the New Testament sounds 
forth the profound mystery, ©ecds jv 6 dAdyos 1. 
And in the practical, personal application of 
the profoundest doctrines to the Christian life, 
St. Paul allows of no metaphysical intervention 
between the human soul and God. “All are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God's” 
(1 Cor. iii. 23). “I would have you know, that 
the head of every man is Christ; andthe head 
of the woman is the man; and the head of 
Christ is God” (1 Cor. xi. 3). . 

(5) It remains that we glance at the remark- 
able title given in the Apocalypse (xix. 13) to 
the King of kings, as He goes forth at the head 
of the armies of Heaven. “ His name is called 
6 Adyos TOD Ocod.” 

The Son of God is spoken of in the same book 
as “the first and the last,’ “the beginning of 
the creation of God”; and immediately follow- 
ing the application of the term Adyos is a de- 
scription of His power in the words of Old 
Testament prophecy, 

1 «The ideal Logos, the distinguishing feature of the 
Alexandrian philosophy, has no {place in the teaching of 
the New Testament. The belief in one Christ, very God 
and very man, has not only no place in, but is diametrically 
opposed to, the philosophical speculation of Philo.”—Mansel. 


This remains true, while we still admit the special appre- 
ciation of the term by St. John, in} the words of Jowett as 


quoted aboye (p. 60). 
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If we assume the quite late date of the Apo- 
calypse, placing it last of St. John’s writings, 
the term as here used seems to come in in a 
natural way, the ro @cod being consistent with 
the historic setting of the picture, as rijs Cons 
is in agreement with the spiritual teaching of 
the First Epistle. | 

But if, though late, we take it to be earlier 
than the Gospel, the true explanation seems to 
be, with Bishop Westcott, that “in these phrases 
we find the earliest form of the ‘ Logos doc- 
trine, which is still kept within the lines of the 
Old Testament ideas. But the later unfolding 
of the truth is included in this earliest con- 
fession 1.” — ; 

So that, this being the earliest indication, and 
the 6 Adyos tis (wns of the First Epistle a fuller 
development of the thought, the Adyos of the 
Gospel gives us the final and complete teaching, 
which fell like a seed into the soil of the Church, 
to bear fruit in future ages. 


. Westcott, St. John’s Gospel, Introd. 
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VARIOUS ELEMENTS IN THE EPISTLES OF 
THE New TESTAMENT. 


As a book, the Epistle to the Hebrews stands 
more directly between Alexandria and the rest 
of the New Testament than any other writing, 
and in style and form is thus a link between the 
latter and the old philosophy. At the risk of 
repetition here and there, we take it next in 
order. Though, as regards the rest, as parallels 
and traces are not found upon any system, we. 
shall not be able to confine ourselves in order to 
any one book or Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is essentially 
Alexandrian, both in its Jewish and Greek 
elements. Its allegorical treatment of the Old. 
Testament, its uniform use of the LXX version, 
its Alexandrian language, are alike striking. 

Its opening lines, stately and philosophical, 
are a fitting introduction to the whole systematic 


work. 
E 
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God has in old time spoken by the prophets 
to the fathers in divers portions and manners. 
But now, to us, by a Son. . 

The communication is therefore direct and 
superhuman. Who is this Son? 

First, the heir of all things, and framer of the 
ages (ch. i. 3). 

This is He who presently becomes the pre- 
existent Logos of St.John. He is the amavyacya 
of the défa of God. ’Amavyacua is a Philonean 
term (i. 337 3 li. 3 56); and is found in the Book of 
Wisdom, vii. 26, azavyacua pords didiov. This is 
more than.“ reflection.” It is the emanation, 
radiance, effulgence, of the Divine glory '. 

This, afterwards the és é« gwrds of the 
Creed, “seems to have been universally the 
sense among the ancients. . . . The Son of God 
is, in this His essential majesty, the expression, 
and the sole expression, of the Divine Light— 
not, as in His Incarnation, its reflection.” Philo, 
de Concup. ii. 356, has, on Gen. ii. 7, 7d 68 
eupvospevor dfdov os aidéproy jv mvedpa Kal et O17 
ri aldeploy mveduaros Kpeitrov, are Tijs paxaplas Kat 
tpicwaxaplas piccws amavyacwa—that is, a ray of 
the Divine Nature itself. How important this 
term afterwards became in the controversies of 
the Church is well known. 


1 See p. 43. _ 
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Xapax7yp Tis Strootdcews attod is specially i in- 
teresting here, 

Philo, Quod. det potiori ins. § 23 (vol.i. p. 217), 
designates the zvedua imparted by God to man 
TUmov Twa Kal yxapaxthpa Oelas epuaiien ss ; Moses 
“naming the same elxév, to show éri dpyérumov pev 
picews Aoytkhs 6 Oeds éort, piunua 8& Kat dmet- 
kovicpa GvOpwros : de plant. Noe, § 5 (p. 332), he 
says, “Moses named the rational soul 70d Oefov 
kai Gopatov eixdva, ddxysov evar vouioas ovowbetoay 
kal TuT@beioay sppayrdt Ocod, iis 6 yapaxtyp éoTw 
6 didios Adyos. Here the Adyos is designated as 
the impress of the seal of God, by the impression 
of which in like manner on the human soul, this 
last receives a corresponding figure, as the image 
of the unseen and Divine ” (Bleek). 

tis tnoctdcews adtobs. The later controversies 
concerning this word and the term ovcia do not 
come in here. The word bears the meaning of 
essential being, substance. From signifying 
“sediment,” “support,” “foundation,” the word 
had come to mean actual existence, and then the 
veal underlying nature, thus equalling ovcfa; 
of which use the passage before us is probably 
the earliest example (Liddell and Scott). 

All this, though not reflecting in a special 
sense philosophical thought, is essentially philo- 
sophical in spirit, and forms a very interesting 
link between the old axiomatic system of 

E 2 
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Hebraism and the speculative, inferential con- 
clusions of the Grecian method. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews revealed religion claims philo- 
sophy as her handmaid. 

“Upholding all things by the Word of His 
power.” 

We have seen that the thought of the Logos 
lies dormant in the phrase; but it is the Son 
who upholds; and this is connected with the 
previous statement. The Son is the effulgence. 
of God’s glory and the express image of His 
essence. But He is verily also the Creator. 
“Philo had described the Word as an effulgence, 
and spoken also of Him as distinct from God. 
But in Philo these two statements are incon- 
sistent. For the former means that the Word 
is an attribute of God, and the latter means that 
He is a creature. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says that the Word is;not an 
attribute, but a perfect representation of God's 
essence. He says also that He is not a creature, 
but the Sustainer of all things. These state- 
ments are consistent ?.” 

As St. John (i. 3), 80 also St. Paul in Col. i. 16, 
17, makes the same grand statement of the Son, 
who is thus implicitly the Logos in the Chris- 
tian sense. He is “the eikav rod Oeod rod dopd- 
Tov, mpwrdroKxos mdons ktioews. For by Him were 

1 7..C, Edwards, D.D. ~~ 
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all things created, . .. visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions, &c.; ... He is 
before all things, and in Him all things 
consist.” — ) : 
Akin to this is the magnificent passage in 
1 Tim. vi. 15, “Who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords ; 
who only hath immortality 1, dwelling in light 
unapproachable; whom no man hath seen, nor 
can see: to whom be honour and power 
eternal?.” 
This, of course, is inspired teaching, and 
essentially Christian; but yet the language and 
the thoughts carry us back beyond Philo to the 
conception of the transcendence of God in later 
Greek pinlosgphy, “even outside the Platonic 
schools.” The Greek had long conceived of God 
as the Absolute Unity. He was Absolute Being. 
Only the One really exists. Over against this are 
the Many, the objects of sense. “But the concep- 
tion, even in this second form, was more consistent 
with Pantheism than with Theism. It was lifted 
to the higher plane on which it has ever since 
rested by the Platonic distinction between the 
world of sense and the world of thought. God 
belonged to the latter, not to the former... . In 
this sense God is transcendent (aveceue THs 


1 Plato’s word, Phaedr. 246, &e., abavacia, 
2° Cp. St. John i. 18. 
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ovclas), beyond the world of sense and matter. 
‘God therefore is Mind, a form separate from 
all matter; that is to say, out of contact with it, 
and not involved with anything that is capable 
of being acted on!’” In a note Hatch adds, 
“This is a post-Platonic summary.of Plato’s 
conception; into the inner development, and 
consequently varying expressions of it in Plato’s 
own writings, it is not necessary to enter here. 
It is more important in relation to the history 
of later Greek thought to know what he was 
supposed to mean than what he meant. The 
above is taken from the summary of Aetius in 
Plut. de Plac. Philos. 1,7 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
14,10. The briefest and most expressive state- 
ment of the transcendence of God (76 dya@dv) in 
Plato’s own writings is probably Repub. p. 519, 
ovk ovolas dvTos Tod dyabod, GAN’ ert éméKewva Tis 
ovolas mpeoBela Kal duvdwer bmEpexovTos.” 

He then quotes Plutarch: “ What, then, is that 
which really exists? It is the Eternal, the Un- 
created, the Undying, to whom time brings no 
change. ... God is: and that not in time but in 
eternity... and being One, He fills eternity 
with one Now, and so really ‘is,’ not ‘has been’ 
or ‘will be,’ without beginning and without 
ceasing 7,” 

And Maximus of Tyre: “It is of this Father 

1 Hibbert Lectures, ix. 2 De Ei ap. Delph. 18. 
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and Begetter of the universe that Plato tells us : 
His name he does not tell us, for he knew it not: 
nor does he tell us of His colour, for he saw Him 
not; nor His size, for he touched Him not.... 
The Deity Himself is unseen by the sight, un- 
spoken by the voice, untouched by fleshly touch, 
unheard by the hearing; seen only—through its 
likeness to Him, and heard only—through its 
kinship with Him, by the noblest, and purest, 
and clearest-sighted, and swiftest, and oldest 
element of the soul 1.” 

And Philo, who did not need to go to the Greek 
thinkers to conceive of God as One and Eternal, 
is a link in the process of expression. “The 
words, ‘I am thy God, are used not in a proper 
but in a secondary sense. For Being, gua Being, 
is out of relation”; ... He transcends all quality* 
... He is not in space. . . He is not in time‘... 
He is ‘ without body, parts, or passions®’;...He 
is invisible, for how can eyes that are too weak 
to gaze upon the sun be strong enough to gaze 
upon its Maker®? He is incomprehensible’:... 
we know that He is, we cannot know what He 
is: we may see the manifestations of Him in 
His works, but it were monstrous folly to go 


137. 9- 2 De Mut. Nom., 4; i. 582, ed. Mangey, 
3 De Mund. Opif. 2; i. 2. 

* De post. Cain, 5; i. 228, 229. 

5 Quod Deus immut. 12; i. 281. 

® De Abrah. 16; ii. 12. 7 i, 224, 281, 566, &c. 
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behind His works and inquire into His essence*. 
He is hence unnamed ”.” 

(2.) Kindred with these thoughts are those 
suggested by the language of Heb. xi. 1-3. Here 
we have the great definition of faith, faith in 
general, which leaps the barriers of sense, pass- 
ing by phenomena, and sees, knows, the things 
which are out of sight. 

It has been said that without the gift of 
imagination faith would be impossible. So far 
as this is true, we must place the imaginative 
genius of Plato, his aspiring visions of the Good 
and the True, in the same category with this 
triumphant faith of the soul that sees beyond 
phenomena. Philo’s notion of faith was that of 
this passage, and Plato’s soaring visions were 
akin to the same, though we admit the difference 
in degree. 

“ Faith is the hypostasis of things hoped for.” 
Is the word exactly the same in sense as in 
i. 32 Quite the same it obviously cannot be; 
but it is as strong in the mental idea introduced. 
Faith brings the very ousiw before the soul as if 
it had it in possession. It is the substantiating 
of the things not perceptible by sense. 

1 De post. Cain, 48; 1. 258. 

2 Compare with this language the words of St. Paul in 
Rom. i. 20: “For the invisible things of Him from the 


creation of the world are clearly seen ... even His ever- 
lasting power and divinity.” 
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It is again the scrutinizing test, the realizing 
proof, édeyxos, of that which puts mere pheno- 
mena, into the ranks of the unreal. 

Verse 3: “ By faith we perceive that the ages 
have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things 
which do appear.” 

Not from phenomena. Then surely from the 
ideas in the Divine Mind. Is there not a trace 
of Platonism here? Possibly. The language is 
appropriate. Not only is a personal Creator 
here asserted, but a Creator acting through the 
ideas and patterns of His own Mind. The 
thoughts revert to the language of vill. 5, where 
the writer, after declaring the Law to have 
served as a copy and shadow (cx) of heavenly 
things, adds the command of God given to Moses, 
“See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee in the mount.” 

A little lower down, xi. 10, the language is not 
only philosophical, but suggests a double philo- 
sophical idea: “He looked for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose rexvitns and dy- 
pwoupyds is God.” 

Here, first of all, we have the thought of the 
pattern city, the ideal wédus. “The Greek modus, 
the state, whose equivalent in modern times is 
~ not civil but ecclesiastical, was an ideal society, 
the embodied type of a perfect constitution or 
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organization. .. . The Stoical definition of a méAus 
‘was ovornpa Kal TtAROos avOpdmwv 7d vopov d10l- 
xovpevov 1, Its parts were all interdependent and 
relative to the whole; the whole was flawless 

and supreme, working out without friction the 
' Divine conception which was expressed in its 
laws. The world was such an ideal society. (The 
idea is found in almost all Stoical writers.) It 
consisted of gods and men: the former were its 
rulers, the latter its citizens. The moral law 
was a reason inherent in human nature, pre- 
scribing what men should do, and forbidding 
what they should not do: human laws were but 
appendages of it. In this sense man was a citizen 
of the world .” 

And the Ideal State of Plato, as well as the 
later “City of God” of St. Augustine, were but 
forecasts and shadows respectively—with all 
such conceptions of the “Holy City,” the 
“Heavenly Jerusalem”—of the Revelation of 
St. John, and of the city which is the “real” 
one with the foundations, pictured here by the 
writer to the Hebrews as the one’ to which 
Abraham looked forward. 

But there is the rexvirjs and dnutovpyds, the 
very terms, not only of the Book of Wisdom and 
of Philo, but of Socrates * and Plato+*, dnucovpydv 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. 26, 


* Epict. Diss. 3. 22, 5; Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, viii. 1, and 
notes. 5 Xen. Mem. i. 4, 7. * Tim. § 9. 
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Tod kdopuov, &e., the meaning here being appro- 
priately, “fabricator,” not “creator.” 
. (3) The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
guards against the rising Gnostic error of the 
doctrine of emanations in his description of 
the glory of the Son as above all created angels. 
The Platonic Ideas, and Logos, with the Hebrew 
conception of the great I AM, thrown further 
into the background of the universe by Philo’s 
Platonism and his vague notions of the Logos 
and the dyyeAo.; these thoughts mingling with 
the Christian teaching of the person and work 
of the Mediator, though utterly out of harmony 
with it, made the new error dangerous and diffi- 
cult to combat. The existence of a spiritual 
hierarchy, and of ministering angels, the writer 
. fully admits !, as do the other apostolic writers ; 
but the Son is not of these; our Mediator is by 
no means an emanation, human or Divine; He 
is Himself both God and Man”. 

(4) As we proceed, Christ is seen to be the 
dpxvepevs, even as the Logos of Philo. A nominal 
resemblance only, perhaps; for Philo never 
identified the Logos with the Messiah, which 
our Epistle does in the conception of thought. 
The Logos was over the universe of God. 
‘Christ is the Son over His own House. 


1 See also ch. xii. 2° Cheit, 11. 
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(5) “Philo had already emphasized the dis- 
tinction between the child in knowledge and 
the man of full age and mature judgement. 
St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1-3, &c.) and St. Peter 
(x Peter iii. 2) had said more than once that such 
a distinction holds among Christians. Many are 
carnal; some are spiritual. . . . In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews! the distinction resembles the 
old doctrine of habit taught by Aristotle. Our 
organs of sense are trained by use to distinguish 
forms and colours. In like manner, there are 
inner organs of the spirit (aic@yr%pva), which 
distinguish good from evil, not by mathe- 
matical demonstration, but by long-continued 
exercise (yeyuyyvacpéva) in hating evil and loving 
holiness ?.” 

Aristotle was emphatic on the power of habit 
as a factor of first importance in the formation 
of character. Moral excellence is more de- 
pendent on habit than even on instruction or 
nature. He takes this law for granted, and as 
needing no argument *®. He shows how in the 
artist’s studio the work and the workman are 
distinct: “in the formation of character the 
workman is himself the work*.’ Even allow- 


eaC heevie 

2 In order to keep to the Epistle, we here unavoidably 
anticipate an ethical trace. 
_ 3 Grant, Ethics, i. 240. 3 1b. liv. 
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ing (as Christ in Matt. xxv. 15) that some have 
a, better start in the endowments of nature than 
others, he insists on the responsibility attaching 
to habit, and will not allow it as an excuse 
for vice. As he assumes Free-will, so he insists 
on its exercise even here!., Virtue does not 
consist in gifts of nature, but only in cultivation 
by the principle of habit *. 

“This line of thought, so different in its atmo- 
sphere from the allegorism of Philo and the 
Old Testament, and from the philosophical flights 
of Plato, is nevertheless brought in here by 
the writer with a very earnest purpose ; ‘and 
the downright urging to practical progress, the 
almost terrible force of this sixth chapter to the 
Hebrews, places the reader in, the bracing: air 
of the old ethics of the most earnest of philo- 
sophers, showing that whatever use the messenger 
of Christ may incidentally make of all sur- 
rounding helps, his purpose is not at all to 
add to the fancies of thought, or to speak “as 
man’s wisdom teacheth,” but, with the eye fixed 
on the tremendous reality that the eternal 
Son of God hath in these last days brought to 
light, to make men in earnest as he is himself, 
to show life, under the new light of the Sun 
of Righteousness, as something to be practically 


1 Grant, Ethics, iil. v- ‘17-21. Bee il. Vv. 
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planned for and lived, with all the intensity 
that ever Stoic put into his philosophy, or 
Epicurean into the present moment !. 

(6) Platonism has been detected, and not 
without some reasonableness and beauty of 
thought, in verses 13-16 of this chapter. 

“For they that say such things make it mani- 
fest that they are seeking after a country of 
their own.” “Let not the full force of the words 
escape us. The apostle does not mean that - 
they seek to emigrate to a new country. He 
has just said that they confess themselves to 
be €€vor cat wapemidnuor. They are ‘pilgrims, 
because they are journeying through on their 
way to another country; they are ‘strangers, 
because they have come hither from another 
land. His meaning is that they long to return 
home ’.” He guards against being thought to 
mean Ur of the Chaldees. It was not the earthly 
home, which they had left for ever. “Yet 
they yearned for their fatherland (zarpiéa).” 

The thought is that of Plato’s reminiscences— 
the previous state of existence in which we saw 
something of the True and the Beautiful. We 


1 Cp. Philo’s philosophical ddaxn, pdois, doxnois; and 
especially his vymios éorl yada tpoph, Tedelos 58 7a ex TUpav 
méupara (i. 302) with the N. T. ethics, and with the almost 
identical language of Heb. vy. 12, 13. 

2 T. C. Edwards, D.D, 
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have referred to this above, p. 26. And Words- 
worth’s lines recur, 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 
‘Our author too suggests it; and it is true. 
We need not maintain it as an external fact 
in the history of the soul, according to the old 
doctrine, resuscitated in our own times, of Tra- 
ducianism. The apostle represents it rather as 
a feeling. There is a Christian consciousness of 
heaven, as if the soul had been there and longed 
to return!.” Of God, Who is our home.” 

The question naturally arises, Does the inquiry 
put to our Lord in John ix. 2 reflect the old 
metempsychosis of Pythagoras, filtering through 
Plato and the Book of Wisdom, and associating 
itself with the Jewish conviction that all evil 
was the punishment of sin in some way? In 
the Phaedo, Socrates discusses with Cebes the 
question of the condition of souls who have 
lived sordid or animal lives on earth. He says 
-to him: 

“But if the soul depart full.of uncleanness 
and impurity, as having been all along mingled 
with the body, always employed in its service, 
always possessed by the love of it, and charmed 
by its pleasures and lusts; . . . Do you think, 
I say, that a soul in this condition can depart 


pure and simple from the body ? 
; 1 ©, Edwards, D.D. 
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“No, Socrates, that is impossible. 

“On the contrary, it departs stained with 
corporeal pollution. . .°. The soul loaded with 
such a weight, is dragged into that visible place,, 
not only by its own weight, but by its own 
dread of the light and the invisible place, and, 
as we commonly say, wanders in cemeteries, 
among the tombs.” 

See St. Matt. villi. 28; St. Mark v. 2; St. 
Iuke viii. 26, ff. The belief in demoniacal 
possession resembles this doctrine. 

But Socrates continues: 

“T say, Cebes, for instance, that those who 
made their belly their God1, those enter into 
the bodies of asses, or such-like creatures. .. . 
The case of all the rest is much the same.” 

’ This is the doctrine from its darker side, the 
side of degeneration and moral failure, which 
was recognized by the philosophers of Greece, 
though they tried various ways of escaping from 
it. Plato would have God only the author of 
good, and referred evil to other causes. The 
Stoic denied the reality of apparent evils. > 

In the Book of Wisdom, viii. 20, the striking 
words occur, paddAov b& dyabds vy HADov eis: 
oGya dulayroyv ; and in the passage in St. John 
we have the disciples of Christ asking the 


1 Note the term in Phil. iii. 19, where the ‘‘end,” more- 
over, is destruction. 
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- question about pre-existent sin as if the doctrine 
was quite familiar to them. 

(7) Inch. viii. 6, ix. 15; xi. 24 of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we have the Christian 
doctrine of the peoirns or Mediator. The dAdyos 
peotrns of Philo has been referred to above! as 
showing a curious mingling of Pythagorean, 
Aristotelian, and New Testament ideas. 

' (8) Finally, on this portion of Scripture, 
“Philo may be allowed to stand in a nearer 
relation to the Gospel of St. John, and to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, than to any of the 
writings of St. Paul. There is a truth in saying 
that St. John wrote to supply a better gnosis, 
and that in the Epistle to the Hebrews a higher 
use is made of the Alexandrian ideas and the 
figures of the Mosaic dispensation. That is to 
say, the form of both is an expression of the 
same tendency which we trace in the Eastern 
or Alexandtian gnosis. But admitting this 
similarity of form, the difference of spirit which 
separates St. John or the author of the Hebrews 
from Philo is hardly less wide than that which 
divides him from St. Paul. The Logos of Philo 
is an idea, of St. John a fact; of the one 
intellectual, of the other spiritual ; the one taking 
up his abode in the soul of the mystic, while the 
other is the indwelling light of all mankind ’.” 

1 Page 47. 2 Jowett. 
F 
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Still further are the thoughts of inspiration 
removed from the Ideas of Plato, and the con- 
ceptions of the terms of Greek philosophy. But 
the streams by which the various waters have 
mingled, through nation and nation, age and 
age, bringing together the Chosen People,— 
worshippers of the One Self-revealing God, 
the Mystics of the East, the Thinkers of the 
West, and the apostolic messengers of the 
newly known and final Logos of God, the true 
Adyos omepparixés 1, which, coming ever into the 
world, was the Light through the ages to every 
man who was a seeker after God—these streams 
may be traced with ever-widening interest, show- 
ing us that never at any time God left Himself — 
without witness. 

(9) Before leaving this division of our subject, 
reference must be made to the remarkable 
teaching of St. Paul on the threefold nature 
of man. It is true that Holy. Scripture 
generally speaks of man’s soul and body, or 
of his spirit and his flesh, or of the opposition 
of the spirit against the flesh, as if man were 
simply a dualistic being. But underlying this 
there is a very distinct trichotomy which cannot 
be held to contradict it. Further back we 
mentioned the contrast insisted on by the 
- apostle between the spiritual and the natural 


1 Compare St. John i. 4. 
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man, the avevparixds and the wWoyixds'. In 
Rom. vii. 10 we find the apostle contrast- 
ing the body and spirit, speaking of the céyua 
as dead, while the zvedua lives. In a preceding 
verse (5), he contrasts the flesh and spirit, capé 
kal mvetya; and numerous passages might be 
similarly quoted. But out of them all we gather, 
that while wox7 and odua may be spoken of 
in contrast, as in St. Matt. x, 28, and on the 
other hand, as in St. Paul, yoyyn and avedpa, 
the Woxy may at one time be spoken of as 
the vehicle of the mvedua, and at another as the 
life-principle of the céva*% But in 1 Thess. 
v. 23 there is a summing up of the complete 
man: 6AdKAnpov tuav TO Tvedya Kal H Woxn Kal 
TO cOpa dpeunTws TypnOein. This striking ana- 
lysis helps to make clear those passages where 
‘the contrast is from the one side or the other 
considered as dualistic. Here we have mvetya 
for the immortal and divinely communing part 
of man; Wvx7 for the lower or animal soul, in 
which are the passions and the desires, and 
‘which, while it may on the one hand be drawn 
up and ennobled by the mveiya, as in the 
avevpatikol, may on the other be simply reigning 
as the agent of the cdua or odpé, as in the 
capxixot or the woyxikoi. St. Jude has the ex- 
1 Page 57. 
2 See Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. iv. sect. iv. passim. 
F2 
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pression, WuxiKol, mvedua pi exovtes; because in 
such the zvedzais crushed down under the lower 
woxixds nature, now become capkxds. 

It is impossible for the mind not to recur to the 
anthropology of Plato. He speaks of yvyx7, the 
animal soul, as airla kivnoews Coixns (oov!; and 
his trichotomy, as well as that of Aristotle, is in 
form, not terms, like St. Paul’s. “For the soul 
of passion and the soul of desire (Ovpixy and 
émvOvuntiky) are, according to Plato, mortal; and 
to the latter he adjudges sensibility (ato@nous) ; so 
that it occurs at least as a consequence of his 
system, that to this mortal twofold portion of 
the soul are to be generally appropriated the 
forms of activity common to man with the brute. 
And Aristotle, who in like manner declares that 
the sustaining and sensitive soul (Opemrixy and 
alc OnriKy) is decaying, and only the reason (voids, 
and indeed the vods mountixds) is immortal, attri- 
butes to this immortal soul expressly not merely 
appetite (dpeéis), but, moreover, sensuous per- 
ception, imagination (¢avracia), memory (urHyn), 

recollection (avduyyois), and thus every activity 
of the soul that belongs to the brute also *.” 

And Plato constructs his model state on the 
outlines of the tripartite man. The working 
classes answer to the appetitive element, and 
must be under the control of the military order, 


SS Dep op: aris 2 Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. ii. sect. iv. 
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answering to the emotive or passionate Ovjds ; 
and this must develop itself in dependence upon 
the reason, by gymnastic training and music, 
and from it the governing classes will proceed, 
answering to the rational soul in the man +. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 44, 46, St. Paul contrasts the 
copa Woyixdv with the cua mvevpatixdy Which is 
to be. On other occasions, as will be seen, where 
Woxixds takes a moral sense, it is depreciatory. 
This, says Trench in his extremely interesting re- 
markson these termsin Vew Testament Synonyms, 
is characteristic of the inner differences between 
Christian and heathen, and indicative of those 
better gifts and graces which the dispensation of 
the Spirit has brought into the world. Wuxuxds, 
continually used as the highest in later Greek 
classical literature—the word appears first in 
Aristotle—being there opposed to capaixds*, or, 
where there is no ethical antithesis, to cwpatikds *, 
and constantly employed in praise, must come 
down from its high estate, another so much 
greater than it being installed in the highest 
place of all. That old philosophy knew of 
nothing higher than the soul of man ; but Reve- 
lation knows of the Spirit of God, and of Him 


1 Plato, de Repub. ii. 368; viii. 544, &e. See below, p.- 94. 
2 Plut. Ne Suav. Vivi Posse, 14. 
$ Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iii. 10. 2; Plut. de Plac. i. 9; Polyb. 
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making His habitation with men, and calling out 
an answering spirit in them 1. 

In Holy Scripture, God is avedua; and ro 
avedua is the Holy Spirit, by which the Deity 
holds communion with the avedya of man. It 
would be deeply interesting, were this the place, 
to pursue the consideration of the development 
of the Nous, Logos, Pneuma, as representing the 
Trinity in the Divine Nature after which man is 
formed. “Humanity is eod yévos precisely for 
that reason, that it is essentially distinguished 
- by means of the Adyos from the adroya (ga, which 
know that which they know—@voixés, not Ao- 
yixOs 7, ... That in man which wills, thinks, and 
experiences, is called in general mvedya, as God is 
the tri-personal tye6a. But in this self-conscious 
mvedua are distinguished voids, Adyos, and. mve}p.a— 
a representation of the Father, Son, and Spirit *.” 

Here also we may draw attention to the 
striking passage in St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians *, concerning the first and second 
Adam. After asserting the spiritual (svevparixdy) 
body as complementary to the natural (woyxixdy) 
body, he says, “The first man, Adam, became a 
living soul (Wvxiv (écav); the last Adam, a life- 
giving spirit (zvedua (woroty).” As throwing 

1 § xxi. 2 Jude to. 


° Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. iv. sect. vy. See above, p. 57. 
‘ Kv. 45, 47. 
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some light upon this thought we have Philo’s 
idea of the twofold creation: first, the heavenly 
(odpavios), that is, the ideal man ; then the earthly 
(yijivos) man’. “But then, such illustration is 
rather an example of how Philo is corrected by 
St. Paul, than of how St. Paul borrowed from 
Philo2.” This is perfectly true; and we do well 
to remember that the New Testament, in taking 
up the thoughts which had dawned with partial 
light in philosophy, illuminates them by the 
fuller light of revelation. We are assured of 
the grand truth, that God hath never left Himself 
without witness. 

(10) And the history of all such terms, as of 
elxdv, uolwors, Suolopa—Kdopos, aidv—oopia, ppo- 
~ ynows, yrGors, &e., would show the student how 
not the New Testament only, but all subse- 
quent Christian theology, is indebted to the old 
Greek philosophy for the means of expressing 
thoughts and conceptions which, going far beyond 
what the thinkers of those days had in mind, 
would have been without adequate expression at 
all but for the work already done by those 
“geekers after God.” 

(11) Of this the great doctrinal passage in 
Phil. ii. 6, 8 is a striking example. The eternal 


l De Alleg. Legis. i. 12, 13 ; and De Mundi Opif. 46. Observe 
also St. Paul’s terms, xoixds, éwoupaytos, in Vv. 47-49. 
2 P, Holmes, D.D., in Kitto’s Encycl. Bibl., art. “ Philo.” 
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Son of God, év poppy Ocot indpywr, was of the 
very essence of God. He nevertheless became 
most truly man, popdjv dovAov AaBoév. The Incar- 
nation was a veritable fact. In outward presen- 
tation He was found cyjpatt ws dvOpwmos, and 
therefore men despised and rejected Him?. 

Here is no utterance of philosophy. And yet 
the revelation of so tremendous a fact would 
have failed of expression but for the terms which 
philosophy had furnished and made adaptive. 

(12) In 2 Peter iii. 5-10 there is a very 
striking passage, consisting of a glowing pro- 
phetical description of the end of the present 
order of the visible world, As the flood of water 
in Noah’s days destroyed the then world, so at 
the end of this age of otpavol portnddv mapedrev- 
govTal, otoxeia S€ Kkavoovyeva AvOjoovTa, Kal yi 
kal Ta év adr épya Karakanoerat. 

Can it be that here we have, in Stoical dress 
perhaps, a presentation of the ancient theory 
of Heraclitus, according to which the destiny of 
the universe was, as under the law of eternal 
flux, alternate phases of creation and conflagra- 
tion? We would not venture to say that the 
theory is accepted in its bareness; but the like- 
ness is there, even though inspiration should 


‘ See Lightfoot’s interesting discussion on poppy and 
oxfjHa in his Epistle to the Philippians. Also Trench, N. 7. 
Synonyms, on poppy, TXHua, idéa, § Ixx. 
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have made the outlines of the event more sharp, 
definite, and solitary. If we do not assume 
the genuineness or authenticity of the Epistle, the 
difficulty as to the special point is less. There 
was the first creation. There will be the con- 
flagration. Then there will be a re-creation of 
the heavens and the earth. But this is in 
agreement with the prophetic passages also in the 
Revelation of St. John. 

(13) In the Epistle to the Ephesians, and its 
companion one to the Colossians, St. Paul 
dwells on the great idea of the Christian State, 
and its realization in the Church. There are 
sublime depths of wondrous beauty ; depth under 
depth lie beneath the surface for repeated study 
and discovery. The first Epistle especially is 
the statement of a divinely grand philosophy, 
not handed down from the schools, not taught 
by men. Christ is the centre of it; the Head 
over all things to the Church; the Firstborn of 
all creation. In Him all things are summed up 
and gathered together, and in Him God is 
glorified to the ages of the ages. 

Again, here is no heathen philosophy. But 
may we not say, that one office of the philo- 
sophy of Greece was to make it possible for 
such an Epistle to be written? That men’s 
minds should have received the training necessary 
to enable them to apprehend and receive the 
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immensity of such revelations, was no slight 
matter. And surely here we see once more 
a result, a service ordained of God, by which all 
that was in the world, besides that which was 
specially imparted to the Chosen People, was in 
the hand of the Eternal as His servant to the 
truth. 

The apostle here lays open before his readers 
the mysteries of a Sophia, a Phronesis on the 
part of God, which for man should be a gnosis 
surpassing all the wisdom of the past and all 
the theosophy of the present. Nor in the 
future should a rival to it ever appear ; for it 
was the “knowledge-passing love of Christ,” 
the Pleroma of God, which should be to hem 
and to all men eternally satisfying. 


ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


wal 


Piato, ARISTOTLE, STOICISM, THE EpIcUuREANS. 
(THE Four ScHoots.) 


We shall not expect to find anything like 
direct traces of Aristotle in the New Testament. 
This great philosopher, this great moralist, dis- 
tinguished by his exceeding earnestness, direct- 
ness, and honesty, was long neglected after the 
time of his first two successors. Before the time 
of Cicero, but» slender traces of a knowledge 
of his writings are discoverable. The popular 
taste was not for his severer works, but for 
a vhetorical treatment of his Ethics. Even 
the school itself declined, as in devotion to the 
master, so in splendour and influence. His 
writings were too abstruse and difficult for a 
superficial generation to unfold. As he himself 
had said, his writings “had been published and 
yet not published.” He was known through 
extracts and anthologies, while he himself was 
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relegated into the shade. But a revival took 
place when with the library of Apellicon, carried 
off from Greece by Sulla, the works of Aristotle 
were unearthed to new and eager eyes. Ty- 
rannion and Andronicus of Rhodes did much by 
the pains they bestowed on the precious relics. 

But even then, it was less as a philosopher 
than as a moralist that he became really known. 
Cicero took up, as a Roman might be expected 
to do, the Hthics andthe Natural History rather 
than the sterner and more abstruse parts of his 
philosophy. 

As an ethical teacher, therefore, we may 
reasonably suppose that Aristotle's influence 
made itself felt through eclecticism, the works of 
Cicero, perhaps through the Stoics and Seneca, 
whose store of gathered material was immense. 

It will at least be interesting to glance very 
briefly at some points in Aristotle as compared 
“with Plato. Certain terms we meet with in the 
New Testament, with their trains of thought, 
bear kinship with both!. 

Aristotle's reasoning is chiefly inductive. 
Starting from what he knows, from the bare 
fact, he rises to the potentiality of the principle 
embodied and exemplified. Imagination is not 
allowed the play with him that it is given in 


* See above, on Heb. vi, p. 76, &e. Some ethical parallels 
have been unayoidably anticipated. 
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Plato. This is at once seen in their different 
notions of the Ideas. With Socrates they were 
mere abstractions; with Plato absolute exis- 
tences; with Aristotle they are void of all 
existence apart from the things in which they 
find realization. 

(1) One important feature is common to both 
Plato and Aristotle: the union of Ethics with 
Politics, so that one is a necessary part of the 
other. Each has his State, his city, with which 
the individual is bound up. But while Plato's 
State is an ideal one to which nothing on earth 
ean correspond, that of Aristotle is the goal to 
which each man must make it his duty to 
conform his life. 

The highest purpose of action is happiness. 
This is the évépyea of life existing for its own 
sake, the perfect life, according to virtue also 
existing for its own sake, perfect virtue. While 
the happiness of the life of reason, the diviner 
life, is accorded to but few, that of the active, 
practical life, based in ethical virtue, is more or 
less open to all. But this can only take place 
in the State; and thus Ethics lead on to 
the doctrine of Politics. Happiness depends 
upon virtue (dper#) followed out in accordance 
with this idea. Family life is the model, re- 
sembling monarchy?, and “in it lie the germs 
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of friendship, constitution, and all that is 
just 1” 

With Plato, on the other hand, Virtue, and 
therefore Happiness, is only attained in the 
soul’s perfect harmony, beauty, and health. Its 
tripartite faculties must work in mutual peace 
and agreement. As all that is real is found in 
the Divine Ideas, so true Virtue is assimilation 
to God. As his psychology, like St. Paul’s, is 
threefold, so is his State, for it is a copy of 
the true individual life. The workers, the 
military order, the governing body, must work 
in harmony like the appetitive element, the 
emotive element, and the rational faculty, in 
man”, 

This glance will show that certain passages in 
St. Paul are of special interest as touching our 
subject, even though we may not venture to 
assert that the apostle was directly acquainted 
with the writings of these great philosophers. 

(2) Srorcism, originally springing from an 
eastern seed, but travelling westward, and 
growing and systematizing on a Grecian soil, 
had been again transplanted for cultivation in 
a Latin home. Here its speculative elements 
gave way to a stronger growth as an ethical 
system, and supplied a moral vocabulary which 
was no less valuable as an aid to Christianity 

' Eth. Budem. vii. 10. * See above, pp. 83 ff. 
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than the sister development of theological terms _ 
through the medium of Alexandria. 

But it was, says Lightfoot, “like all the later 
systems of Greek philosophy, the offspring of 
despair. Of despair in religion: for the old 
mythologies had ceased to command the belief 
or influence the conduct of men. Of despair in 
politics: for the Macedonian conquest had broken 
the independence of the Hellenic states, and 
stamped out the last sparks of corporate life. 
Of despair even in philosophy itself: for the 
older thinkers, though they devoted their lives 
to forging a golden chain which should link 
earth to heaven, appeared now to have spent 
their strength in weaving ropes of sand. The 
sublime intuitions of Plato had been found too 
vague and unsubstantial, and the subtle analyses 
of Aristotle too hard and cold, to satisfy the 
natural craving of man for some guidance which 
should teach him how to live and to die 1.” 

_ The language of Stoicism became widely dif- 
fused, and the Stoic philosophy itself had a 
central home at Tarsus, the birth-place of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. It is therefore by no 
means surprising that there should be discovered 
in the writings of St. Paul, at least, a familiarity 
with dogmas and maxims which belong to this 
school, and which, in the transforming light of 


1 Lightfoot, “St. Paul and Seneca,” in Ep. to the Philippians. 
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the revelation of the Son of God, were capable 
of becoming watchwords full of life and strength, 
and expressive of a spirit which belonged to 
Christianity alone ; even as, on the other hand, 
there are undoubted reflections of the light of 
Christianity in later Stoicism itself. The truth 
indeed being, that the modified Stoicism of 
Seneca, and the terms which, borrowed from the 
older philosophies, were familiar to his pen, 
represented the philosophical element of the 
day in which the thoughts of men floated. 
Stoicism professed a rule of life, which gave 
it some strength and originality, though the 
phrase of “living in conformity with Nature” 
needs a little explanation to save it from mis- 
representation. 
A first cause and a governing mind, said that 
school, are evidenced by the order of universal 
nature. He is Reason. He is the Creator. 
And yet their creed was really Pantheistic. 
God is after all the eternal substance, varying 
in its form and moods; the primary matter and 
the efficient force which shapes it. From this 
God all things proceed, and to Him they will at 
last return. This God is a fiery ether, as in the 
philosophy of Heraclitus, and in the end the 
material world will dissolve in fervent heat, and 
the Divine substance alone remain 1. 


* Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-13. See p. 23. 
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Thus material things alone were real. And 
the Stoical forms of speech were fatalistic. Yet 
it was not impossible for a Stoic to address, as 
in the hymn of Cleanthes (see Acts xvii. 23), 
almost a devotional lyrical prayer to the First 
Cause. Indeed, much of the language of the 
disciples of the school far transcends the ultra- 
materialism of their professed belief. The 
dignity of God and man; the moral order of 
the world; the special privilege of the human 
being, so nearly allied to the Eternal Reason ; 
the possibility of the soul’s existence after death, 
and of its undergoing a purgatorial discipline, 
or of perishing as the result of evil and foolish 
living on eartheredeems the system from being 
a mere useless speculation. To follow what is 
really best, most fit, considering the design and 
end of nature; this is the moral code, and it 
demands a life well ordered in conformity with 
a law of conduct. There is a pleasure of calm- 
ness and serenity following such a life; but it is 
not pursued as an end, virtue being essentially 
its own reward. 

At the same time the dmd@ea which charac- 
terized the system, forbade emotion, or passion 
of any kind, even pity and sympathy, beyond 
what may issue in usefulness. See that the 
intentions are good; cultivate the individual 
soul in its proper sphere, and regard death as 

G f 
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a good end, to be even courted in some circum- 
stances. 

But this severity and coldness became much 
tempered in time, and Seneca, the contemporary 
of St. Paul, wrote much that was so admirable 
and so like to the maxims of Christianity, that 
the attempt to prove a mutual knowledge and 
correspondence between the apostle and the 
philosopher need not occasion great surprise. 
But by that time Stoicism was itself eclectic, 
and even the sayings of Epicurus were bor- 
rowed where agreeable in sentiment, as e-g. 
“initium est salutis notitia peccati*.” 

But such terms as “ peccatum” will not bear, 
the full Christian sense; and the Christian 
Church of Jerome’s time erred in supposing that 
the “Sacer Spiritus,’ “salus,” “caro,” which 
might be spoken of as transfigured (“« trans- 
figurari”), “sacramentum,” “caritas,” were syno- 
nymous with the Christian terms, though the 
parallel was striking. 

Yet after the older philosophies, after Pla- 
tonism, represented in Alexandrianism, and 
distorted in the Oriental admixture of the 
Gnosties, Stoicism it is which seems to find 
most parallels of expression in the writings of 
the New Testament, although those parallels 
may not be really connected. For the maxims 

1 Ep. Mor. 28. 9. 
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and sentiments of the school were widely spread, 
and the morality they presented met the cravings 
of a practical age when philosophy as such was 
little needed. 

(3) Of Epicureanism there is little to be said. 
Possessing no literature to speak of, it was more 
a fashion of life than anything else. It has 
been termed atheistic, which is practically true 
of it, yet it was not the pleasure-theory of the ' 
Cyrenaic school from which it sprang. Epicurus 
himself was remembered and revered as a man 
of pleasant manners and prudent life. His 
“society” set a wholesome example, and the 
calmness of life which resulted from the removal 
of the fear of the gods and of death was the 
preparatory soil in which their doctrines of quiet 
happiness were reared. We shall not find it 
touch the New Testament in any important 
way, though a brief reference or two is to be 
found. It announced that “virtue alone is in- 
separable from pleasure!,” and that to live 
wisely, nobly, and justly, means to live happily”. 
It is evident that with the multitude this teach- 
ing would soon degenerate into the lowest sense 
of “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
though if that motto was not really representa- 
tive of Epicurus’ doctrine, St. Paul may have 
had such men in view in I Cor. xv. 32. The 

1 Diog. Laert. x. 138. | eesTONeA0: 
G2 
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words which immediately follow, “Evil com- 
pany doth corrupt good manners,” are a line 
from the Thais of Menander. 

The Epicurean was his own providence. What- 
ever the chances of life might be, it was in the 
power of a reasonable man to work out his 
own happiness. No over-mastering destiny 
drags us along ; the gods have let us alone. To 
map has ddéororov t. 

It is not impossible that St. James had in 
view the danger and atheism of such ideas when 
he warned his readers (ch. v. 13 ff.) against 
planning for the morrow with overweening and 
selfish confidence. He is addressing those out- 
side the Church, or at least those who readily 
fall into the worldly spirit so opposed to 
Christianity, of which he has already spoken 
so severely. Among the Jews of the Dispersion 
the floating Epicureanism of the day might be 
a real snare. 

The words of our Lord in Matt. vi. 34 have 
the air of an adage. If a popular saying, is 
there any reason to suppose they might not be 
an echo of the Epicurean proverb, “He who is 
least in need of the morrow will meet the 
morrow most pleasantly *” ? 

But we proceed to some more striking ethical 
parallels and traces. 

1 Diog. Laort. x. 133. 2 Plut. De Trang. An. 16. 
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(1) St. Paun, in a remarkable sentence in 
Eph. iii. 15, derives ‘‘every family in heaven 
and earth” from one model and archetype, the 
Divine Iarjp of the universe, and of the Church, 
which is on earth especially His warpta, embody- 
ing the true idea, which is a fundamental one, 
of the family constitution and relationship. A 
very large and important part of Christian 
ethics arises from this root conception of the 
family of God, one on earth and in heaven, with 
its relations of every kind in word, deed, and 
conduct, spreading outwards, and affecting 
mutually all the members. 

In the same Epistle (iv. 16) the Head, which 
is Christ, is that from which the whole body of 
the Church, the spiritual State, is fitly framed 
and knit together, and so is increased and 
built up in love. In ch. v. 23 he instances the 
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relation of husband and wife as again a copy 
of the archetypal union between Christ and His 
Church; and in the words which follow he — 
insists upon the real and actual oneness that is 
between the Divine Head and all the members 
of the living body. 

In writing to the Colossians he brings forward 
the same image in i. 18 and in ii. 19; the words 
being almost identical, as the idea is the same. 

There is no proof, of course, that the apostle, 
in speaking of these high and holy “mysteries,” 
had in mind at all the thoughts and imagery 
of the old philosophers; but if he possessed 
knowledge, direct or indirect, of the principles of 
philosophy as taught by its great thinkers, his 
language in these passages would be very. 
natural. 

If we may venture to think that the Alexan- 
drian Epistle to the Hebrews, in ch. xii. 22, 23, 
is not only contrasting Sinai and Zion, but in 
the glowing language used is also picturing the 
ideal city, the perfect State, as Plato pictured it ; 
may we not suppose that the conception given 
us by St. Paul of the heavenly State founded 
on the family is a reflection of the State of 
Aristotle, which is also founded on the family ? 
The arrangement of the domestic system in 
Polit. i. 7 is monarchical, while at the same time 
the family images political life generally. The 
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germs of constitution, friendship, and justice, 
_ lie in the family}. 

The purpose of the State Aristotle considers 
as the unity of a whole consisting of mutually 
dependent and connected members. 

(2) But there is more in it than lies here. 
The word Conscience, Suvetdnors, is very frequent 
in St. Paul. The Christian is a man of con- 
science. And the Christian conscience has he- 
come a very tender and exacting monitor. It 
is to him the voice of God Himself, seeing that 
it rests its authority on His holy Law’. 

It is true that the term ovveldnois® is not 
found in Aristotle; “there is not indeed the 
unhesitating and unequivocal enunciation of 
self-knowledge, self-acquittal, self-condemnation, 
which is the inheritance of the Christian ethics. 
_.. He makes the reason the Judge, presiding 
over this court ever in session within the man, 
rather than the advocate, laying his case before 
the will, whose verdict is final.. Conscience, with 
Aristotle, is not the voice of God‘.’ The man 
himself, the general voice of the best of man- 
kind, the enactments of the State, &c., are the 
sanction upon which conscience, with Aristotle, 
must depend. But the point here is this. Aris- 


1 Eth. Eudem. vii. 10. 2 Rom. ii. 15. 
3 See below, p. 118, on Stoicism. 
* Gregory Smith ; see Ethics, IX. iv. 5, 10. 
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totle, like Plato, merges his ethics in polities ; 
and even denies the higher exercise of virtue 
except as in the State. So also his idea of 
conscience is intimately bound up with the same 
thought. With him man is essentially a poli- 
tical being. He exercises his noblest energies 
as part of a social organism. The community 
overshadows the individual !. 

Still, as the notion of a family and a state 
organism are found as essential parts of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, so a real idea of conscience is 
developed in his Hthics. And as the ideal man 
represents the community, so the ideal man is 
the judge of moral rectitude. He is czovdaios ?, 
or the man in earnest. He is dpdvipos® and 
metardevpevos *, fully equipped, xexopnynuevos ®. 
The term ¢pdvynois is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to the idea of conscience in the Christian 
sense. It pronounces specifically what is good ° 
and enjoins duty to that end’. 

This prepares us to see in Rom. ii. 14, 15 
something of the spirit of these pronouncements. 
The heathen, even $Uce., Ta Tod vdyov mole. He 
is supplied by the light of reason and conscience. 
Aristotle, in his Hthics, V. x. opposes the duouxdy 


See Ethics, I. vii. 6, 2 To; Lave as 
Sl Oy ak oy = To. Tieng 
SIO; Lex eetSe © To: VI. vis. 
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to the vowixdy. There are moral dictates en- 
joined by the Law. But these men “Eavrois eiou 
véuos 1, reason and conscience having supplied the ; 
place of this Law.. So Aristotle* says the en- 
lightened man will so conduct himself as being 
law to himself—otrws @&e. ofov vowos dv éavTy. 

(3) Conscience is implied also in Aristotle’s 
delineation of the struggle between right and — 
wrong in the man who, not having fallen away 
altogether from good, is yet not among those 
who are above the pain of conflict. He asserts 
“something in our nature different from reason, 
contrary to and contending with it 8?’ This con- 
tradictory element in us is not insensible to the 
voice of reason, and may be corrected unless 
allowed to gain the upper hand‘. Control of the 
passions, therefore, is necessary, and thus Aristotle 
brings in his immortal doctrine of éyxpdreva. 

Are we not at once carried to St. Paul’s great 
chapter on the struggle in the inner man, in 
the seventh chapter to the Romans? Is there 
anything essentially different in the description 
itself? The apostle views the ‘matter, of course, . 
from the vantage-ground of the victorious be- 
liever in Christ, as a man who can- now count 
himself among the mvevyaricof, And in Gal. v. 


1 Rom. ii. 14. 2 Bthies, LV. xi. 
3 7p, I. xiii. 15; IIL. xii. 7; VII. iil, TE. 
4 7p. I. xiii. 15. 
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23 he names éyxpdrexa among the special fruits 
of the Spirit; as before Felix he reasoned later 
on of éyxpdreva, as well as of righteousness and 
judgement to come 1. 

(4) While Aristotle looked upon self-regard 
as the motive to virtue, he yet gave a twofold 
meaning to justice. On the one hand, it in- 
cluded in the domain of duty every obligation 
to others ; on the other, in a narrower sense, it 
was the observation of contracts and engage- 
ments. In Lthics, V. i. 15, he makes justice 
- specially the virtue that has reference to the 
advantage of others, reAela dpeti) mpds Erepov, and 
then he adds (2bzd. 18) that this constitutes its 
special difficulty. While thus his morality is 
selfish, it yet resembles that which is of mere 
maxim in Christianity; and, divested of the 
warmer, higher altruism which abounds in the 
context, the pithy sentences of Rom. xiii. 7-10, 
have an echo of the same; dmddore waar Tas det- 
Ads* ro rdv pédpov roy Popov, TG Td Tédos Td TéAoS, TO 
tov poor, &c., and at the end, 4 aydan ré tAneloy 
Kakdv ovK epydCerau’ TANpwpua ody vduov f dydan. 

(5) In Phil. iv. 5 St. Paul urges upon Chris- 
tians the duty of moderation, or reasonable 
forbearance, in which consideration, and not 
strictness of right, would rule their conduct as 
regards others. This émuecxés is like that which, 


Acts xxiv. 25. 
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with Aristotle, “ fills up the necessary deficiencies 
of law, which is general, by dealing with par- 
ticular cases as the law-giver would have dealt 
with them if he had been by.” th. Nic. V. x. 6 
81d, Slkavoy pév eotr, Kal BéAridy Tivos dukatov... 
cal Zor abrn 9 vows 4 Tod emesxods, émavdpIopa — 
vopov, H eAdeiTeL Sua TO xabdrov. And (zbid. 8) 
the émuerxrs is 6 pi) axptBodixavos émt TO xElpov. 

- Aristotle insisted, that where friendship is at 
hand to guide, justice with her strict demands 
is not needed. So also Christianity teaches, 
that “he that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law.” Only that Christian love is a higher 
grace; its action 1s much wider and more 
unselfish. ' 

(6) With regard to the true worth of moral 
actions, Aristotle taught that the intention, 
which alone stamps the action as good or evil, is 
implicit and only partly operative until crowned 
by opportunity. Thus the mpoatpecis waits for 
contact with actual realities before its true 
character is displayed. We ate reminded of St. 
James (i. 15), “ When lust hath conceived, it. 
bringeth forth sin,” &. And much of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is sometimes compared in 
a disparaging sense with the old philosophic 
morality, might be cited in the same way. 

But we are not at liberty to suppose that 
mere likeness points to contact or relationship. 
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The old philosophy was feeling after goodness 
as well as knowledge, and inevitably approached 
the Truth again and again ; and when the Truth 
itself came in reality and with authority, much 
of its speech must perforce resemble some of 
what had gone before. While one was a pre- 
vision of the other, the other was not necessarily 
a reflection of the one. Rather, both were 
founded on the eternal rock of eternal verity, 
and man, lightened more or less in all ages by 
the Light of the world, caught glimpses of the 
Radiance that was ever the same, and bore 
witness to one Law and one Conscience 1. 

While, therefore, we have selected some of 
those passages in the New Testament which 
seem to point to a knowledge or an indirect 
reflection of the moral philosophy of Aristotle, we 
have only attempted to indicate the lines upon 
which such resemblances may be traced. While 
in some cases there is a fair presumption for 
a direct connexion of thought or form of speech, 
in others there may be none. Much must be 
left to our judgement on other grounds. 

It was reserved, in the fullness of time, for 
a people trained in the desert, and domiciled in 
Canaan, to have consummated amongst them 
that Gospel, in which “all that is imperishable - 
in the moral philosophy of Greece lives on for 

+ Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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ever.” <A people unphilosophical in all their 
habits and thoughts, and yet, by contact and 
communion with the One and the True, taught 
to know as axiomatic truths those things which 
the Greek thinker, approaching from the opposite 
standpoint of reason and induction, only with 
great labour attained to the conception of, and 
that imperfectly and with faltering apprehen- 
sion. 

(7) But we proceed to glance at that school of 
philosophy which in New Testament times was 
better known and more living than its prede- 
- eessors, deriving its vitality from its practical 
. character and the spirit of the age—Stoicism, as 
reflected in the New Testament. 

The Synoptic Gospels represent the first 
simple recognition of the Christ, as He appeared 
among His own people, and lived, and acted, 
and taught; and they give the first pure Christian 
Ethics. 3 

And it is here that Stoicism touches the early 
Christian teaching. There was an affinity already 
existing, owing to the fact that Stoicism had 
borrowed, or rather, owed much to, the spirit of 
Orientalism. “It was, in fact,’ says Bishop 
Lightfoot, in his exhaustive and interesting 
Essay on St. Paul and Seneca, “the earliest off- 
spring of the union between the religious con- 
sciousness of the East and the intellectual culture 
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of the West. The recognition of the claims of 
the individual soul, the sense of personal respon- 
sibility, the habit of judicial introspection, in 
short the subjective view of ethics were in no 
sense new, for they are known to have held 
sway over the mind of the chosen people from 
the earliest dawn of their history as a nation.” 

(8) In that lofty Beatitude of the Sermon on 
the Mount (St. Matt. v. 8), “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” the reader is 
reminded of a saying of Seneca, not unlike— 
“ The mind, unless it is pure and holy, compre- 
hends not God ?.” 

This is a striking coincidence. But, as Light- 
foot has taken pains to show, while it is im- 
possible to assign any real connexion between 
many of these parallels, it is not impossible to be- 
lieve that in “ Caesar’s Court ” the sayings of the 
Christians’ Master may have subsequently pene- 
trated, and many Christian maxims been found in 
circulation, so as even to reach the Stoic Seneca. 
At the same time he warns us to remember that 
in spirit Christianity and Stoicism were opposed, 
and that the context often changes the at first 
apparent drift of the pagan expression. 

And it is inconceivable that the Prophet of 
Nazareth in any way borrowed from pagan 
philosophy. If the principal Stoic teachers came 


1 Ep. Mor, 1xxxvii. 21. 
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from the East, it is not surprising that a resem- _ 
blance should exist between their ethical teaching, 
so far as it went, and the expressions of religious 
thought familiar to Palestine. In the parallels, 
a few of which we now adduce, the Christian 
forms were almost certainly the earliest. 

With regard to the sixth Beatitude, it occurs 
in the midst of others the spirit of which is in 
direct contrast with the human pride of Stoicism. 
The first alone, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
commences a line of thought utterly at variance 
with Stoical teaching. 

And the blessedness of the “ pure in heart” 
finds its parallel far back in Plato himself, who 
contended that the true exercise of a philosophical 
mind and habit, and a life corresponding to the 
greatness of the object sought, is the only road 
to the true sight and blissful enjoyment of the 
Good 1. 

In any case, both Plato and Seneca only in- 
dicate a fact which is and must be true. But 
the deep spirituality and the personal sense of 
God that is the very life of the teaching of 
Christ, lifts the Beatitude on to another plane. 
And the vision of Ideas in the conception of 
Plato, possible only to the philosopher, denies 
the highest happiness to the poor and simple, 
who are on the other hand directly blessed in 


1 Comp. Wisdom i. 2-4; ix. 13-17. 
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the system of Christ, and with regard to the 
Beatific Vision. 

With Plato, the soul was in its highest grade 
of activity by intellectually knowing; with 
Philo, by consideration of itself, shut off from 
the world!; with Seneca, by moral rectitude ; 
with Christ, by spiritual reverence and love, and 
the death of self. 

(9) The warnings of Christ against murder in 
the heart, and adultery in the thoughts, and the 
wisdom of cutting off the hand or plucking out 
the eye, find a parallel in Seneca’s de Benef. 
v. 14, “ A man is a robber even before he stains 
his hands; for he is already armed to slay, and 
has the desire to spoil and to kill;” and in his 
Ep. Mor. li. 13, “Cast out whatsoever things 
rend thy heart: nay, if they could not be ex- 
tracted otherwise, thou shouldst have plucked 
out thy heart itself with them 2.” 

(10) Matt. v. 44 is paralleled by “I will be 
agreeable to friends, gentle and yielding to 
enemies *;” “Give aid even to enemiest;” but 
the Stoic plainly falls short of the extreme 
demands following the “Love your enemies” of 
Christ and His apostle. 


' Migrat. Abr. 34. 5.; Somn. i. 10; de Abr. 16, 

* But see above, on Aristotle’s Ethics. 

> De Vit. Beat. 20. 

* De Otio, 28. 1 ; and compare St. Paulin Rom. xii. 19-21. 
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(11) Matt. vi. 3: ‘When thou doest alms,” 
&ce.—“ One ought to give so that another may 
receive. It is not giving or receiving to transfer 
to the right hand or to the left 1.” 

(12) Matt. vi. 16: “When ye fast, be not as 
the hypocrites,” &e.—‘ Do not, like those whose 
desire is not to make progress, but to be seen, 
do anything to attract notice in your demeanour 
or mode of life. Avoid a rough exterior and 
unshorn hair,” &e.? 

In such resemblances as these, we must re- 
member that the Stoics had their Pharisees, their 
pretenders, even as the Jews, and that the sincere 
among them were constantly indignant at the 
unreality of their shain disciples. 

(13) Our Lord, in Matt. xxiii. 27, likens the 
hypocrites of His time to whited sepulchres, 
beautiful outwardly, but corrupt within. Seneca 
has, “ Within is no good; ... where they are 
concealed, they are filthy, vile, adorned without, 
like their own walls,’ &c.* 

Similarly, there are striking parallels to the 
parables of the Vine and the Branches, the 
Sower, the Talents, &c. 

Some have even ventured to compare the 
“Father, forgive them” of the Cross, with 
Seneca’s “There is no reason why thou shouldest 

1 De Benef. v. 8. 2 Ep, Mor.v. 1. 2. 
3 De Prov. 6. 
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be angry; pardon them; they are all mad’.” 
But the comparison is quite unworthy; one is 
the cry of the sublimest love; the other of the 
superiority of contempt. 

(14) St. James (iv. 13) warns us not to be 
confident of the morrow, and suggests a pious. 
“If the Lord will.” Seneca says that the wise 
man will say, “I will sail unless anything 
happen, ... and, My business will turn out well 
for me unless anything happen.” 

(15) Also, St. John’s “Perfect love casteth 
out fear,” is not unlike “ Love cannot be mingled 
with fear3,” And St. Peter’s “ Gird up the loins 
of your mind,” resembles “Let the mind stand ~ 
ready girt,’ &c.4 See also St. Paul on the 
Christian armour in Eph. vi. 

But while the Christian Scriptures urge these 
duties and mental attitudes as binding upon 
the children of God, Seneca is only advising the 
calm unruffled life of the man who would “do 
well unto himself.” 

(16) It is in St. Paul that the far larger 
number of coincidences are to be found. Many 
of them are certainly remarkable. 

The passage, for instance, in Rom. i. 23— 
they “changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image like to corruptible man,’ &c, 


1 De Benef. v. 17. 2 De Trang. Anim, 13. 
3 Ep. Mor. xlvii. 18. * Ad Polyd. 11, 
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Seneca has, “They consecrate the holy and 
immortal and inviolable gods in motionless 
matter of the vilest kind; they clothe them 
with the forms of men, and beasts, and fishes?.” 

This however is but. the statement of a fact 
which both apostle and philosopher would look 
upon with sorrow and scorn. 

(17) So again, Rom. i. 28, 32—the “vile 
affections’ and the “reprobate mind.’ Seneca 
speaks of their being enamoured of their evil 
deeds, and of their wretchedness being com- 
plete when they delight in and approve of 
shameful things”, 

(18) There is something higher in his “ Perti- 
nacious good overcomes evil men’®,” answering 
to Rom. xii, 21, “Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 

(19) But we need not enumerate here. Suffice 
it to point out the likeness of spirit in such 
sentences as “To obey God is liberty,” with 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty *.” 

(20) “Non licet plus effere quam intuleris*,” 
 Abstulit (fortuna) sed dedit®.” And 1 Tim. 
vi. 7: “For we brought nothing into the world, 
neither may we carry anything out.” But 
probably St. Paul’s parallel is with Job i. 21. 


1 De Superst. Frag. 31. ? Ep. Mor. xxxix. 6, 
3 De Benef. vii. 31. , * 2 Gor. iii. 17, 
_ * Ep. Mor, cii. 25. 6 Ib. xiii. 7. 
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(21) More to the point is what we find in the 
history of the apostle’s encounter with repre- 
sentatives of the Stoic school of his day, when 
in the Areopagus he was surrounded by both 
Stoics and Epicureans. Here are evidently * 
designed allusions on the part of St. Paul, who 
always adapted his teaching to his audience. 
He speaks of the Creator of the world, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, as “dwelling not in 
temples made with hands.’ His hearers would 
know that “the whole world was the temple 
of the immortal gods?,” and that “Temples are 
not to be built to God of stones piled up on 
high*.” If He is not “served with men’s hands 
as though He needed anything,” they were alive 
to the conviction that “God wants not ministers 
. . . He himself ministereth to the human race.” 
If “He be not far from every one of us,’ they 
too confessed that “He is at hand everywhere 
and to all men‘.” “God is near thee. He is 
with thee; He is within®.” And if we “ ought 
not to think that He is like unto silver, or gold, 
or stone,’ &e.—they would admit that “they 
might not form Him of silver and gold, that no 
true likeness could be moulded thus °.” 

(22) But St. Paul touched them with a nearer 


? Acts xvii. 22-31. 2 Sen. de Benef. vii. 7. 
3 Fragm. 123. * Ep. Mor. xev. 47. 
silo. db by. Uy tip, 3.9.05 iif 
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allusion still. One of their own poets was 
summoned as a witness, no other than Cleanthes, 
Zeno’s disciple, whose noble hymn to Zeus con- 
tained the very words he was urging: 
“ Thee 
"Tis meet that mortals call with one accord, 
For we thine offspring are;” 
unless indeed the apostle was thinking of 
another Stoic singer, his own countryman, 
Aratus of Tarsus, whose words, 
‘¢ And all in all things need we help of Zeus, 
For we too are his offspring,” 
make the assertion in even exacter parallel. 

But the apostle had prefaced his address 
with a reference to the altar with the strange 
inscription, "Ayvdor» OcG.—Research seems to 
show: that this was not one of those altars to 
“an unknown god” mentioned by Pausanias, 
which would really be without a name; but 
rather a bona-fide confession that there is One 
God unknown and wnknowable. Plutarch men- 
tions a parallel inscription at Sais, giving it 
in Greek. Or there is the Ostian altar to 
Mithras, inscribed “Signum indeprehensibilis 
Dei.” Mithraic or Sun-worship prevailed in 
the Roman world during the early Empire. Some 
such feeling, in the mixed and polytheistic 
worship of Athens, was doubtless expressed on 
the altar which the apostle so skilfully took 
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for his text, leading the minds of his hearers, 
through the highest thoughts of their own pro- 
phets, to a conception of the Infinite pee 
whom he was there to declare. 

(23) “It is difficult,” says Lightfoot,. “to 
estimate, and perhaps not very easy to overrate, 
the extent to which Stoic philosophy had 
leavened the moral vocabulary of the civilized 
world at the time of the Christian era.” And 
he instances the term ovve(dnois, conscientia, 
“the most important of moral terms, the crown- 
ing triumph of ethical nomenclature.’ The idea 
of Conscience, we have seen, is traceable to 
Aristotle; but the term which expresses it is 
_ not derived from him. This, Lightfoot continues, 
“if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, at all 
events became current coin through their in- 
fluence. To a great extent therefore the general 
diffusion of Stoic language would lead to its. 
adoption by the first teachers of Christianity ; 
while at the same time in St. Paul’s own case 
personal circumstances might have led to a 
closer acquaintance with the diction of this 
school.” 

(24) Similarly, though the thought of an ideal 
citizenship is traceable to Aristotle and Plato, 
the language of the Stoic Seneca illustrates how 
the conception had become popularized and made: 
familiar. “We are members of a vast body,” 
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he says; “Nature made us kin4.” He speaks 
of two commonwealths; the one vast and truly 
called common, the boundaries of which are 
those set by the sun; and the other, that to 
which we are born by our nearer circumstances. 
And again: “Nature bids me assist men; and 
whether they be bond or free, whether gentle- 
folk or freedmen,. . . what matter ??” 

“Here again,’ says Lightfoot, “though the 
images are the same, the idea is transfigured 
and glorified. At length the bond of coherence, 
the missing principle of universal brotherhood, 
has been found. ... The magic words év Xpiur@ 
have produced the change and realized the con- 
ception. A living soul has been breathed into 
the marble statue by Christianity; and thus 
from the much-admired polity of Zeno arises the 
Civitas Dei of St. Augustine.” 

And if man in his corporate capacity is thus 
like and yet unlike in the Christian and the 
Stoic conception, so man in his individual respon- 
sibility, in his separate and personal indepen- 
dence, is a contrast indeed in the two systems. 
Again, in language and diction so like, but in 
meaning so unlike, St. Paul cries to the Corin- 
thians, in whom the Stoic pride and arrogance 


1 Ep. Mor. xev. 52. 2 De Otio, 4, 31. 
3 De Vit. Beat. 24. Compare St. Paul, as above, Phil. iii, 20 ; 
Eph. ii. 16, &c. ; Phil. i. 27, &e. 
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were not dormant or undeveloped, with doubt- 
less a designed rebuke in the irony which does 
not hide the intense earnestness of his words, 
“Already ye are filled, already ye are become 
rich, ye have reigned as kings without us.... 
We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise 
in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; 
ye are glorious, but we are dishonoured }.” | 
Similarly, in his Second Epistle he speaks more 
calmly of the Christian’s wealth in Christ: 
“grieved, yet ever rejoicing; beggars, yet en- 
riching many; possessors of nothing, and yet 
possessors of all things*;” and “ Always having 
all self-sufficiency (airdpxevav) in everything 3 ;” 
and “In whatsoever state I am, therein self- 
sufficing.... Able for everything in Him that 
strengtheneth me*.” In those last words lie 
the secret, the contrast. The Stoic “ Wise Man” 
_ professed ‘to be all this, simply and alone in 
himself. He is all-sufficient; he wants for 
nothing: he possesses everything. He only of 
all men is free, he only is happy, he only is 
absolutely rich. To him alone appertains the 
true kinship and priesthood °. 

The Christian is all this; but not in himself. 
It is év Xpior@, év to evduvapodyt. that he takes 

1 x Cor. iv. 8, ro. 2 2 Cor. vi. zo. 


: 8.2 Cor. ix. 8, rt. *| Phil, iv. 21-19. 
* Seneca, de Benef. vii. 3, 4, 6, 10; Ep. Mor. ix, &e. 
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his stand and is more than conqueror, even in 
extreme adversity ; “ the exceeding greatness of 
the power is of God, and not from ourselves!.” 
Because, as he had affirmed at the beginning, 
when showing how the true copia is found in the 
popla of God, “ Ali things are yours; ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s*.” 

As Stoicism is the latest of the philosophical 
schools which we find influencing the language 
of the New Testament, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the age, so it also forms a link 
with the remaining portion of our subject—the 
traces of Roman law in the same Scriptures. 
There is one idea which, standing out strongly 
in St. Paul, in a passage already referred to, is 
discoverable both in Greek philosophy and 
Roman law; and which the Stoics took up and 
made popular. It is that of a law of Nature, 
distinct from and greater than the conventional 
usages of different lands and various ages. We 
shall have something to say about it presently ; | 
for it is difficult to think that St. Paul, himself 
a Roman citizen, did not use the term as from 
that standpoint ; but at the same time it seems 
to have been really adopted from a philosophical 
source by the jurists of the Empire, who were 
“familiar with the training of the schools.” 
They had their own way of deriving it, no 


1 2 Cor. iv. 7-11, 16-18. 2 z Cor, ili. 22, 23. 
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doubt; beneath the praetors’ edicts they dis- 
covered rudiments of a law of nations which 
would itself suggest a primal law of Nature’. 
But there was doubtless some influence of the 
Stoic theory in this. And thus Christianity, as 
it gathered up the best and highest thoughts of 
the Greek philosophy, and breathed “a larger 
and humaner spirit” into the civil law, em- 
braced in its wideness of universal truth and 
in its energy of appeal to the hearts and con- 
sciences of all men, all that was true and potent 
in each of these old world powers ; and what “law 
could not do,’ and philosophy in its abstraction 
and want of a religion could not accomplish, 
Christianity stepped in and was able to take up, 
from its vantage-ground of an organized Society, 
inspired with a great Personal idea and burning 
with an enthusiastic zeal of individual and 
united service. The God that philosophy had 
felt after had revealed Himself, and a higher 
law had stepped in to supersede all laws of 
earth, and to bring about an eternal order of 
justice and right by the Néyos rod Hvedparos ris 
(wis €v XpiorS *Inood, who was at the same time 
6 Aodyos, To p&s Td adyOivdv, epxduevov els tov 
Koo pov. 
' See p. 133. 
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VIII. 
Roman Law AT THE CHRISTIAN ERa. 


IF there are traces of Greek philosophy in the 
New Testament, it is no less interesting to 
observe the influence exercised by Roman law 
upon the language and teaching of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. In one sense, that influence 
may be deemed even more important, as being 

ono aiveot FOr ia & in the Epistles of St. Paul the 
principles of Roman law are brought in with 
so obvious a design and purpose, that without, 

some _ acquaintance with those principles as 
applying i in his day, it is impossible to follow 
closely | his arguments and illustrations. A flood 
of light is thrown upon some of his closest 
theological trains of thought by remembering 
that as St. Paul was the principal formulator c 
Christian doctrine, as it has passed on to the 
Church, he was at the same time especially the 
interpreter of the Gospel to the Gentile nations, 
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tots BapBdpos, who were not necessarily, though 
Greek-speaking, Greek in their modes of thought. 
The foundations of Hebraism were in many cases 
lacking ; the philosophy of Greece in its deeper 
and more abstract forms might be little known ; 
but the constant sense of that which penetrated 
the daily life of all who lived under the sway 
and dominion of the Roman Empire, the “ citizen- 
ship” which was a practical reality, and not 
a mere social distinction; was a groundwork 
upon which the apostle, who was himself a 
Roman citizen, was able at once to approach 
the thoughts of his readers, and to construct 
the edifice of consistent and logical Christian 
teaching. This citizenship, this atmosphere of 
law, affected every relation of life. .In dail 
business, in the payment of taxes, in the making 
of contracts, in the details of common eee 
life, in disposing of property -by—will,-or- 
succeeding to inheritances, the Roman .was 
continually reminded of his “status,” which _ 
differentiated him from all who were not-en- 
franchised. His citizenship-could not remain as 
an unheeded element of his everyday life.._It 
was not a mere matter for the lawyers; for the 
jurisconsults were rather professors of bart and 
the private citizen must know his own privileges 
for himself, and so live his free and honoured 
life. 
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It will be a briefer task to indicate the traces 
of Roman law in view of our present purpose ; 
for while the Greek philosophy, where discernible 
in the New Testament, was the reflection of 
a power in thought whose golden age was long 
past, and a possession arrived at through many 
channels and moderated by many strange in- 
fluences, the civil law was in the early part 
of its its golden < era. It was a contemporary force 
indaily life. It was a voice ever-at the back. 
It found a ready echo in the innate consciousness 
of the man himself, as well as in the principles 
enunciated in the religion of the One true Law- 
giver, who was at once the Father and the 
Redeemer of the human family. 

And an innate genius for law distinguished 
the Roman people. The science of jurisprudence 
was to them the intellectual life that the older 
philosophy was to the Greek. And St. Paul, in 
speaking as a Roman to Romans, was really 
easting Christian theology into a practical philo- 
sophical form which would appeal to the Church 
of future centuries with a power that the 
abstract, metaphysical thinking of the more 
profound Greek mind would fail to yield, so 
far as regarded the mass of men whose lives 
were to be moulded and influenced thereby. 
It might ever be a matter of dispute what 
Plato or Aristotle, in this or that teaching or 
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writing, had really said or really meant; with 
what precise shade of meaning, or exactly with 
what intent, St. John used the historical term 
Locos, and whether with him it was more 
Hebraic than Philonean; but St. Paul’s “ Know 
ye not? For I speak to them that know the 
Law,” which frequently expressed the spirit of 
his teaching both as a Roman and as a Jew, was 
definite and direct, and left the reader only one 
course—to apply the lesson to his practical 
conduct and belief. 

Except among the Jews of Palestine, what 
has just been said would generally hold good. 
There, the case was not quite the same. Rome 
conquered and governed Judaea, but it was not 
made a Roman colony or subjected to Roman 
law. But elsewhere the Roman law touched 
closely the lives of its vast multitudes of subjects, 
and the apostle of the Gentiles would be well 
understood in his allusions and arguments, so 
full of force from the circumstances of the day 
in which he lived, and from the authority with 
which, as a “civis Romanus,” he could urge 
them. ; 

But though St. Paul is the principal exponent 
of the message and service which Roman law 
_ had to render to the Divine truth, it is not in 
_ his writings alone that such traces are to be 
_ found. Scattered here and there, even in the 
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Gospels, allusions may be discovered; and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, thus perhaps showing 
the influence of St. Paul, even though we do not 
accept it as coming from his pen, there is a very 
striking example of analogical teaching from 
the civil law. And in the Acts of the Apostles 
we see how the very progress of the finfant 
Church was greatly assisted and protected by 
the establishment everywhere of the Roman 
power, and the respect to Roman rights. Thus, 
as the atmosphere of Roman legalism surrounded 
the brief career of the Founder of Christianity 
from His birth to His death, 


+“ Imperante Augusto, natus est Christus ; im erante Tiberio 
7 ? 
crucifixus 3 % 


His birth in Bethlehem being the result of the 
requirements of the Roman census, His unjust 
delivery to death for our redemption the work 
of a Roman Procurator, terrified by an allusion 
to a Lex “de Majestate”; and its instrument, 
the Cross, the ever-remaining symbol of ‘the 
Faith; so, when the work of the Christ on 
earth was ended, the same power became the 
nursing-mother to the Faith as it grew and 
spread into all lands, and a vehicle for its pro- 
foundest doctrines as they were brought to bear 
upon the Roman world. 

It will help us to take a brief glance at some 
of the leading features of Roman law, which 
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lent themselves so readily to the analogical uses 
which we shall presently consider. 

Roman _law was rich in principle, Hlahoud 

AM exactness, and scientific. method. 

The provisions and institutions of the civil 
_law as relating to persons (one of the three 
; great divisions as later on classified by Gaius) 

were important and peculiar. 

Persons were either freemen or slaves. This 
fundamental distinction will be seen to offer 
many thoughts of value to the Christian 
teacher. 
~ (1) The first idea as touching freemen, is that 
of the citizen, He was possessed of a civil per- 
sonality, called his “caput,” which was possessed 
of special rights, privileges, and duties. This 
personality or “persona” was detachable in 
thought from the man himself. It expressed 
the sum total of his rights and duties. It might 
be lost or forfeited, by what was called “ capitis 
deminutio,” which affected his position as a free 
man, a citizen, or a member of the family. 
Though living, he might become civilly dead. 
His “caput” involved all that was dear to him 
in the concerns and interests of daily life. 
<a) ‘Then there was the law of the family. The 
Patria Potestas, peculiar to the Romans, was a. 
most important element in their social system, 
and full of suggestiveness with regard to the 
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lessons to be drawn from Christian doctrine ; 
and, as we shall see, by no means left out of 
account by St. Paul. Sir Henry Maine, in his 
Ancient Law', maintains that it was the “ nidus” 
out of which the entire law of persons germi- 
nated. By it the Roman father possessed most 
Sweeping rights and powers over all the members 
of his household, including his agnatic descen- 
dants and slaves. Even the wife, or mother of 
the family, held only the position of an adopted 
daughter. His children possessed nothing of 
their own; all that they earned was their 
father’s. If they had injured any one, they might 
be delivered over bodily to the injured party ; 
they might be sold, and the pater-familias held 
the “jus vitae necisque.” 2 

(3) Closely connected with this was the law of 
adoption. This was an important and prominent 
“feature of Roman law. By it the family might 
be legally extended. The adopted son was as 
truly and really representative of his adoptive 
father, for all purposes of succession, as a son 
born in the “matrimonjum justum.” The adopted 
son took a.higher place than mere blood relations. 
The “familia” depended on the “ agnatic” group, 
and the merely cognatic were ignored. Sup- 
posing there were no male heir, by adoption or 
arrogation the desired end could at once be. 
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accomplished. The person thus brought into the 
family assumed the family name, “ partook in 
its mystic sacrificial rites, and became, not on 


sufferance or at will, but to all intents and pur- - 


poses, a member of the house of his adopter; 
nor could the tie thus formed be broken save 
through the ceremony of emancipation.” His 
former personality was ee Sets and dead. 
If he had been “sui juris,” his old debts could 
no longer be charged against him. And so 
complete was the change that had taken place, 
that intermarriage between the newly formed 
relations was as strictly forbidden as if they had 
been related by blood. 
‘The Pauline phraseology, which eneneee 
the beautiful metaphor of adoption, is one of 
the most important examples, as reflecting the 
influence of Roman law on theology and devo- 
tion, of the connexion which has to be pointed 
out between that source of ideas and imagery 
and the form which New Testament teaching 
has taken. Adoption, in the Roman sense, has 
‘no place in our laws, nor any very definite one in 
our customs. In a legal sense, moreover, it was 
not known to the Jews. Fictitious kinship 
was not traced in their genealogies. 

(4) The_law-of-succession~and~inheritanceis: 
another_important.feature. Theoretically, the 
heir stepped at once into all the rights and 
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responsibilities of the deceased. He became 
clothed in his “ persona.” “The notion was that 
though the physical person of the deceased had 
perished, his legal personality survived and de- 
scended unimpaired to his heir or co-heirs, in 
whom his identity (so far as the law was con- 
cerned) was continued!.” “The testator lived on 
in his heir, or in the group of his co-heirs. He 
was in law the same person with them2.” “In 
pure Roman jurisprudence the principle ‘that 
a tnan lives in in his” heir—the elimination, so to. 
Speak, of the fact of death—is too obviously 
for mistake the centre round which the whole 
law of testamentary and intestate succession is 
circling ®.” This fact may be traced back to the 
period ae. the family, not the individual, was 
the unit of society. 

Although English law contains the maxim, 
“Nemo est heres viventis,” this principle did not 
obtain among the Romans. A child was his 
father’s heir from the day of his birth. “Heres” 
meant lord or proprietor. “The namesake of 
the apostle, Paul the jurist, who lived in the 
third century after Christ, observes that there is 
a species of co-partnership in the family property 
-between a father and his children; ‘When, 
therefore, says he, ‘the father dies, is is not so 


? Maine, Ancient Law, p. 181. 2 Ib. p. 188, 
3 Ib. p. 190. 
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correct to say that they succeed to his property, 
as that they acquire the free control of their 
own. This inchoate partnership of an un- 
emancipated son in his father’s possessions, and 
his close identification with his person, may be 
regarded as some set-off against the quasi-servi- 
tude of his position under the formidable ‘ patria 
potestas 1.’” 

All this becomes extremely important when 
considering some of St. Paul’s most powerful 
pleadings and arguments with Christians to re- 
member and live up to their privileges as “heirs 
of God.” 

(5), The Roman-law- -of testamentary succession, 
andof contract, will-be-found-of special interest 
with regard to one important-passage, at least, in 
the New Testament. 

(6) And the law of guardianship, imecies 

;-~&e., as connected with the patria potestas and 
he care of property, again supplies apostolic 
teaching with language and force. 

_— (7) The marriage of the Romans, too, in the 
early days of the state, was a matter of great 
strictness, and the idea of “the one man and the 
one woman” was remarkable. The passing into 
the “manus,” or power of her husband, was a 
prominent feature. We cannot say that St. Paul, 
in speaking to Romans, had not this in mind 

1 W. E. Ball, LL,D, 2 Rom, vii. 
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quite as much as the marriage code of the 
Jews. 

Other features less prominent will meet us 
incidentally as we examine the New Testament. 
(8) The law of Nature here claims a remark. 

The “Jus Naturale” belonged to the primary 

definitions and divisions of law. Ss the history 
of law as well _as_of theology it plays a con- 
siderable part. _As-connected with civil juris- 
prudence, it is ‘exclusively Roman. Here Cicero 
and St, Paul, old philosophy and later legalism, 
stand_on common ground in many. respects. 
Later and modern philosophy, too, has taken it 
up. Conscience in the man, equity in the law, 
the progress of jurisprudence and legislation, as 
well as of private and national ethics, and moral 
theories of republican reformers and philosophers, 
have drawn liberally upon the noble idea of 
Nature’s law, though its significance and mean- 
ing may have been widely different in the various 
cases. 

“The ancient Quiritarian law, elaborately 
ceremonial in its character, was regarded as 
the peculiar heritage of the Roman citizen. 
Foreigners were jealously excluded from partici- 
pating in its benefits. A separate system and 
separate tribunals were established for those who 
were outside the pale of citizenship. Every 


1 So Gaius, and after him Justinian. 
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student of Roman law knows how this sub- 
sidiary system, distinguished for its extreme 
simplicity and based on reason instead of im- 
memorial usage, was gradually brought into 
competition with the old Quiritarian juris- 
prudence, and finally superseded it. Originally 
disliked and despised, the Praetorian law, by 
means in part of the Stoical philosophy, came 
to be the object of peculiar admiration. It was 
lauded as the law of Nature, restored from the 
golden age; it was eulogized by the name of 
equity 7.” 

And with the Roman lawyers the “Jus. 
Gentium ” was often confounded with this law 


of Nature, and called by the same name. “The 


wider the Roman dominion spread, the wider 
became the views of their jurists; and in this 
-way arose the notion of a law common to the 
Romans with other nations, and with all man- 
kind ?.” 

When we come to look at some of the interest- 
ing passages in St. Paul where, as we have 
already intimated, he draws upon his familiarity 
with Roman law, the importance of the prin- 
ciples and theories above indicated will be fully 
seen. 


1 W. E. Ball, LL.D. ? Phillimore, Roman Law, p. 24. 
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Roman LAW AND THE PROGRESS OF THE 
EARLY CuurcH!. 


THE dominion of Rome was a protection and 
help to the progress of the Gospel in its earliest 
days. The widespread peace and the established 
authority that prevailed were significant, among 
other preparatory elements of the age, of the fact 
that “the fullness of the time was come.” More 
than this, the idea was made possible to men’s 
conceptions of a universal allegiance to a throne 
and a power, which enabled them to grasp the 
central thought of Christianity, in their worship 
of “another king, one Jesus.” The civilized 
world of that date was under one dominant 
system of law; ease and safety of travel and 
communication between distant places was as- 
sured; the way was opened up for the spread 

1 Professor Ramsay’s new and interesting book, St Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen, has only come into my hands 


since going to press, and too late for use. It should bo 
carefully read. I have added a footnote or two. 
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of that dominion which should claim obedience 
from all nations. The crooked places were made 
straight, and the rough places plain?. 

St. Paul, the great ambassador to the Gentile 
world of this new and sovereign power, was 
specially fitted for his peculiar work. He was 
a “civis Romanus” by birth?, though a Jew by 
education and religion. He was thus fitted to 
be the messenger of the Faith to men of both 
nations. Brought up under the “ potestas” of 
his father, his character would be specially fitted 
and formed for his work among those of the 
Roman nationality, or those who dwelt under 
its wide rule. The habits of discipline and 
strength of character thus imbibed, would stand 
him in good stead when his turn came for severe 
and trying endurance and action, for organizing, 
ruling, and guiding the infant community he 
was to do so much to form. His citizenship 
would be the means of assisting him to carry the 
Gospel he taught wellnigh all over the known 
world, from the humblest “ colonus” to the house- 


‘In v. 12 of his book Dr. Ramsay dweJls on the Pauline 
use of ‘‘Keclesia.” He thinks the apostle transferred to 
this word the idea of the unified empire, “Rome.” In the 
most distant province, a group of Roman citizens meeting 
together as a “conventus civium Romanorum,” formed 
a part of the great conception, a fragment of “Rome.” So 
the Church ‘‘in Corinth.” The idea has its beauty, but 
perhaps should not be pressed. 

? Acts xxii, 28, 
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hold of Caesar himself. At the same time, his 
Greek tongue and education would wing his 
utterances to the ears of the most cultivated and 
philosophical men of his day. 
* The Book of the Acts of the Apostles is full 
of instances of the advantage of St. Paul’s 
Roman citizenship to him in his missionary 
work. In some cases it made persecution, 
always ready to follow him, difficult ; in others, 
it refused to be made its instrument. The law 
which tolerated his own countrymen could not 
be bent to help their clamours when they wished 
to turn it against him. If the question was 
only one “of their law” or profession of faith, 
the Roman “would be no judge of such 
matters 1.” | 

The apostle commenced his great work from 
Antioch in Syria as a starting-point. As falling 


in with our present line of thought, it was well 


chosen for the purpose, as it was the seat of 
a peaceful Roman administration. It was here 
that the followers of the Galilean first received 
the name of Christiani, and the name was 
borne by them apparently unmolested . 

_ Sergius Paulus, the Proconsul of Cyprus, was 
his first convert. From him the apostle re- 
ceived the name by which he was ever after- 


awards known. Was not this remarkable incident 
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1 Acts xviii. 16, : 2 Acts xi. =1\ 
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a}foreshadowing of the intimate link of union | 

that was to subsist ever afterwards between the 
oman apostle “and all the peoples of the 
fest,” not merely in his own future struggles 

| and victories for his Master, but down the 

\ centuries of the Christian life which was to dis- 
tinguish the civilization of Europe? The path- 
way provided by the Empire was utilized and 
blessed for the progress of the Church ?. 

St. Paul’s possession of the “Jus Civitatis,” 
and his standing as a Roman, comes out in 
an interesting passage in Acts xvi. 35-39. Phi- 
lippi, a Roman military colony, was founded 
by Augustus under the high-sounding name of 
“Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis.” Upon 
it he conferred the privileges of the ‘‘Jus Ita- 
licum.” 3 

There was a difference between the colony 
and the municipal city: the former “was a re- 
production, as far as possible, of the capital 
itself;” the latter was formed more on the 
pattern of the old Italian communities. But in 
both a higher conception of the honour of 
citizenship, and the value that attached to it, 
prevailed, than was the case in the Mother City 





? On “Saul” and ‘“ Paul,” see Ramsay, ii. 1 and iv. 4, on 
the twofold personality possible in the political and bi-lingual 
life of that day. After Acts xiii. 9, the subordinate “Saul” 
gives place to the pioneer ‘ Paul.” 
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herself. There slaves were sometimes emanci- 
pated in crowds in order to gratify a wealthy 
testator’s vanity by sending forth these wit- 
nesses to his liberality at the expense of his 
heir. Thus the franchise became degraded, and 
consequently less esteemed!. It was not so in 
such places as we are now considering, nor 
where St. Paul found it necessary to claim his 
rights as a Roman citizen. 

At Philippi the apostle’s preaching was the 
means of bringing about a dispute and disturb- 
ance concerning a slave. The owners of the 
damsel “ possessed with a spirit of Python” had 
apparently made much gain out of their un- 
happy property by trading on the superstitions. 
and credulities of the people. The Divine power, 
acting through St. Paul, released the victim 
from her spiritual thraldom. She would hence- 
forth be of no more use to her masters. Paul and 
Silas therefore were dragged straightway before 
the magistrates, and the damage done to a slave, 
for which there was a remedy at law, became 
the occasion for persecution and hasty action on 
the part. of the Praetors. Without listening to 
any defence they roughly committed the Chris- 
tian teachers to prison, after disgracing them 
by public scourging. But on the arrival of the 


1 Ina. p. 8 the “ Lex Furia Caninia” was made expressly to 
check this wild use of the right of manumission. 
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“lictores” with the message to dismiss the 
prisoners, the apostle made a wise and spirited 
use of his privileges as a Roman citizen. They 
were, he protested, “indemnati,” uncondemned. 
They had been treated with violence as being 
Christians. But there was more to be said. 
“Romani” they were also'. They claimed at the 
hands of the magistrates not only recognition, 
but protection from insult, as a matter of right. 
The Praetors themselves, on the other hand, 
were liable to no small punishment for this 
violation on their part of the Porcian laws. The 
effect was immediate. The Duumvirs came to 
the prisoners in person and humbly admitted 
the wrong. Henceforward greater care would 
be exercised that Roman citizens were not 
lightly ill-treated. : 

St. Paul was really a citizen of Tarsus. Ac- 
cording to Pliny it was neither a Roman colony 
nor a “municipium,’ but an “urbs libera.” So 
that (as see also in ch. xxii. 29) his “ civitas,” 
which saved him later from another scourging, 
must have been acquired in some other way, 
perhaps through an ancestor who had been 


1 This statement, echoing the very words of their accusers 
(Xvi. 21), was startling to the strategi. In Cicero’s charges 
against Verres, the heaviest of all was the breach of this 
law: ‘* Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari” (Cie. 
in Verr, v.57). See Ramsay, x. 5. 
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presented with his freedom for some service 
rendered to the Roman Emperor}, 

We pass on to another instance. At Thessa- 
lonica, where the apostle made a great step 
forward in his missionary work by the founding 
of a Church, he found himself in a free Roman 
city. Under the Roman Empire, Thessalonica 
became the capital of one of the four govern- 
ments of Macedonia; and later on, when they 
were united, the metropolis. The city was the 
principal station on the Via Egnatia, or high- 
road to Rome from the countries lying north of 
the Aegean. Thus it was a centre of great 
advantage for the spread of the new faith. 
“ Here was a synagogue of the Jews,” who were 
largely drawn hither by commerce. The Church 
founded here by St. Paul became of considerable 
importance, and for several centuries a bul- 
wark of Christianity in the East. The con- 
stitution of the city was interesting. Jason and 
certain of the brethren were brought ém rovs 
moXurdpxovs, for harbouring the messengers of 
the Christian faith. These politarchs presided 

1 On St. Paul’s citizenship, Prof. Ramsay, in St. Paul the 
Traveller (ii. 1), says, ‘It is probable, but not certain, that 
the family had been planted in Tarsus with full rights as 
part of a colony settled there by one of the Seleucid kings 
in order to strengthen their hold on the city.” That the 


citizenship was presented to his father for some service to 
the state he thinks less probable. 
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over the Demos, or popular assembly. Though 
an apparently Greek city, the apostle found 
here an open door for the successful spread and 
establishment of the one true religion. 

As Pilate had given Christ over to the people’s 
will from terror at their cry, “If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend!” so here 
in Thessalonica a charge of treason under the 
laws “De Majestate” was brought against the 
Christians. They were accused of saying that 
there was “another king, one Jesus.” The person 
of the emperor had become substituted for the 
dignity of the people at large, which was the real 
meaning of Cicero’s “majestas est quaedam mag- 
nitudo populi Romani.” The crime of majestas, 
defined by Ulpian as being “adversus populum 
Romanum,’ was now easily committed by simply 
“speaking against Caesar.” 

But the disturbance caused by the envious 
Jews was not responded to by the politarchs, 
except so far as to take the “satisdatio” of 
Jason and those with him. 

Following the apostle to Berea, we find him 
again pursued by his relentless persecutors ; and 
being here outside the protection of Roman 
law, the brethren felt it a wiser course to hasten: 
the apostle forward to Athens. 

In ch. xviii an incident full of interest comes 
before us. The Proconsul of Corinth was 
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Annaeus Novatus Gallio, the brother of Seneca. 
He appears to have been a lawyer of enlightened 
views and integrity of character. The Jews here 
made “ insurrection ” against Paul, and preferred 
a religious charge against him. He “was per- 
suading men to worship God contrary to their 
law.” That is, that while they, the Jews, were 
permitted by the Roman law to worship God 
according to the law of Moses, the Christians 
were to be condemned and punished for not 
following them. Judaism was a “religio licita ;” 
but Christianity, not yet the object of persecution 
by edict, was, by this accusation, made an offence 
at least against the public peace. The accusers 
were, however, disappointed. Gallio, following 
the policy of the Roman governors generally, not 
to interfere in mere religious disputes, would 
not recognize the offence, contemptuously ignor- 
ing even the act of violence before the judge- 
ment seat ; and thus the law became a shield of 
protection to the growing Church, though in 
this instance only in a negative way. 

In the next chapter St. Paul is at Ephesus, 
where again the Roman law is his protection. 
Ephesus was the capital of the Roman procon- 
sular province of Asia. The city was a free one. 
- Its laws and constitution came in as a strong 
protecting power to the help of the apostle in 
his mission. His work had, by its continued 
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success, raised vehement opposition. Ephesus 
was an assize town, and (verse 38) the court 
was actually open at the time, and the procon- 
suls ready to administer justice. The town- 
clerk addressed the multitude in a speech of 
great sense and tact; and the fear of forfeiting 
their rights acted at once upon them as a power- 
ful antidote to the spirit of riot and disorder, 
and again the apostle of the Gentiles was per- 
mitted to go free. 

In the twenty-second chapter St. Paul is 
again claiming the privilege and immunity of 
a citizen of Rome, when threatened with exami- 
nation by scourging by Claudius Lysias, the 
tribune. The simple question put by the apostle 
to the centurion was quite enough to fill the 
chief captain with fear. Nay, the mere fact 
that he had bound him was a source of mis- 
giving; for the statement of the prisoner that 
he was a Romanus was the secret. The chief 
captain at once interviewed him personally. 
“ Dic mihi, tu Romanus es?” The reply affirmed 
it. The tribune felt that his equal at least stood 
before him. “ Ego multa pecunia civitatem hane 
consecutus sum,” was his astonished remark. 
Nay; but his astonishment was to be even 
greater. “Ego autem et natus sum,” was the 
apostle’s response. Then at once “qui eum 
torturi erant” departed from him. They dare 
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not proceed. Claudius Lysias was himself only 
a “libertus” or freed-man. The victim of the 
popular displeasure was his superior even there. 
Immediately the apostle is accorded full pro- 
tection, and escorted from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
to appear before Felix, to whom a letter is 
_ dispatched representing the seizure of the prisoner 
in a very different light from the bare facts. 

At Caesarea the apostle is kept for two years in 
prison, after the first hearing of the case, through 
the unprincipled conduct of Felix the governor, 
himself only a freed-man of the Emperor Claudius. 
In defiance of the laws of which he was an 
administrator, he kept the accused in remand. 
with a view of extorting money from him, thus 
rendering himself liable to the punishment of 
exile, which under the Empire followed a breach 
of the laws “ De Pecuniis Repetundis.” St. Paul, 
however, would not help him in this, any more 
than, later on, he would infringe the “Lex Fabia 
de Plagiariis,” in the case of Onesimus, whom he 
restored to his master. But this unjust con- 
finement of two years’ duration became an op- 
portunity for speaking his message before the 
governor and his friends, and must have borne 
good fruit in other ways. To curry favour with 
the Jews, however, Felix left him at the con- 
clusion of his own term of office still a prisoner, 
and Porcius Festus succeeded as the guardian 
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and protector of the great ambassador of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thirsting for his life, the Jews had, on the 
eve of St. Paul’s hasty journey under escort to 
Caesarea, formed a deadly plot against him, 
which was frustrated by the prompt action of 
Claudius Lysias. Now again (ch. xxv) we find 
them endeavouring to entrap the new governor 
into a course that would have gratified their 
malice by giving them an opportunity of slaying 
the apostle. Had Festus granted them the 
favour they asked, and sent for St. Paul to | 
Jerusalem, he would have commenced his term 
of office by conciliating an influential section of 
the Jewish people ; and doubtless there was some _ 
temptation to do this. But the spirit of integrity 
was strong enough in the new governor to with- 
stand this; the prosecutors were ordered to go 
themselves to Caesarea, and the apostle was once 
more saved by the action of the Roman rule. 

At the new trial at Caesarea, St. Paul availed 
himself of the privilege offered by the higher 
court, which had gradually grown up under the 
Empire, and “appealed unto Caesar.” Here 
again he acted upon his. rights as a Roman 
citizen, and the appeal apparently could not be 
disallowed by Festus. At the same time the 
fact of his having appealed prevented his being 
set at liberty, as, in consequence of the light 
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thrown by Herod Agrippa II, as guardian of the 
Temple, on the local bearings of the case, he 
evidently would have been. But from this time 
we trace him in easier circumstances. Greater 
honour is accorded him; more liberty is given 
him ; until in the great centre and capital of the 
Empire we find him boldly and freely making 
known his world-wide message, and establishing 
a firm home for the Gospel in the seat of law 
and authority. He is now the apostle of the 
Gentiles in literal fact.. “I would have you 
understand,” he says, writing to the Philippians 
from Rome, “that the things which have hap- 
pened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel; so that my bonds be- 
come manifest in Christ throughout the whole 
praetorian guard, and to all the rest; and that 
most of the brethren in the Lord, being confident 
through my bonds, are more abundantly bold to 
speak the word of God without fear.” 

In such a way then, by the over-ruling hand 
of Providence, through the power of a greater 
dominion than that of Imperial Rome, was the 
great world-power of the age made subservient 
to the establishment of the Kingdom of the Christ, 
which in time should even take the place and 
utilize the organization of the ruling power 
which, after acting first as a cradle and protec- 

1 Acts xxvi. 32. 
K 2 
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tion to the Church, should presently meet it face 
to face as a rival; and by-and-by bow down 
before it, and give it place. In doing this, it 
should impart to it something of its principles, 
system, and language, and so further the dominion 
of an international and spiritual state, of an 
eternal monarchy, which should demand and 
obtain the allegiance of all races of men. 

The important part which the Roman Empire 
was destined to play, thus, in the spread of the 
Christian Faith, is shown to some extent by the 
facts and details above given. We shall also, by 
the glance now taken, have become familiarized 
with the atmosphere of Roman law in which 
the apostle St. Paul moved and taught. With- 
out this aid and influence, it is probable that the 
Latin races and Western peoples would have in 
a great measure failed to receive and to assimi- 
late the profound truths and conceptions of the 
Gospel. In the great Epistle to the Romans 
themselves they found the message adapted to 
them, and conveyed to them “in their own 
tongue wherein they were born.” And in 
St. Paul’s letters to the Corinthians and the 
Galatians many familiar images would occur to 
the minds of his readers in his earnest arguments 
concerning Christian privilege and duty, power- 
fully enforced by appeals to the laws so well 
understood in their general principles, and so 
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apt in their details. The Gospels contain, of 
course, the statement of facts affecting our re- 
. ligion rather than the reasoning of doctrines ; 
and this is sometimes urged in disparagement of 
theology as such, the important fact being over- 
looked that before the Faith could be taught its 
foundations must be laid. But the Epistles of 
St. Paul are indeed theological treatises. Abstract 
argument has a large place in them; Divine 
metaphysics are formulated into a system. 
Christianity travelled from the East to the 
West; and though for the first two centuries it 
was still under the influence of Greek thought 
and the Greek tongue, the characteristics of the 
Roman spirit forbade that it should for a 
lengthened period be ruled by the influence of 
Greece. The philosophy which was reflected in 
the theology of the East, was represented in the 
West by the legal genius of the Roman Empire ; 
and it is not to be denied that a powerful stamp 
has been given to modern Christianity by the 
mould of Roman law in which so many of its 
conceptions were cast. Christology is the dis- 
tinctive theology of the Greek-speaking Church ; 
Soteriology that of the Latin. The intellectual 
and speculative Eastern mind seized upon subtle 
metaphysical points, while the Western genius 
turned to practical questions of law and system, 
and of the making of a man “just with. God.” 
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Ready to the hand of the latter was the posses- 
sion of a language and a habit of thought which 
enabled it to meet the questions of free-will and 
grace, of moral obligation, of transmitted sin or 
liability, of satisfaction and atonement, which 
never, in the same way, troubled the Eastern 
mind. 

In tracing the influence of Roman iaw on the 
writings of the New Testament, we shall plainly 
see how all this holds good even with regard to 
the first approach of the truth to the Western 
mind. 


SS 


ALLustIons TO RoMAN LAW IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


BEFORE proceeding to the consideration of the 
extremely interesting and important use made 
by St. Paul of analogies and principles drawn 
from Roman law, a glance at some allusions, 
more or less striking, in other parts of the New 
Testament will appropriately come in here. 

We meet with one or two in the Sermon 
on the Mount, among our Lord’s most solemn 
and earnest exhortations. The figure used in 
St. Matt. v. 25 presents us with a picture of the 
proceedings in a civil suit, belonging in its out- 
lines to the earliest days of Roman law. A 
debtor is called by his creditor to appear before 
the praetor, by the “in jus vocatio.” The advice 
is given, lo0. eivodv TO dvTidik cov taxd, the 
dvtiéicos being properly an opponent in a suit 
at law, though here the creditor. To settle the 
dispute “in the way” was a course by no means 
unknown; for the law allowed the “transactio 
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in via” to close the matter, so that the defaulting 
party need not be dragged into court, where, an 
action being granted, a “judex” would be ap- 
pointed, and the matter carried to the bitter 
end. 

The parable of the insolvent debtor! contains 
an obvious reference to a practice under the 
Roman law, though possibly the imagery is 
coloured by some Oriental details. The command 
that the man was to be sold, “‘ with his wife and 
children and all that he had,’ rested upon the 
assumption that they were part of his property, 
as by the Patria Potestas, and by the practice 
and theory of the Roman law, they would be. 
True, the Mosaic law permitted a similar sale, 
but under softening conditions ; and by the time 
of our Lord it is more than probable that the 
custom had entirely disappeared from among the 
Jews. The imprisonment at least was not J ewish ; 
while the cruelty of the laws of the Twelve 
Tables with regard to debtors is well known. 
The thirty days’ grace; the imprisonment in 
irons; the threefold declaration of debt by the 
creditor; the doom of the sixtieth day; and 
the spirit of insatiate vengeance expressed in the 


final deprivation of liberty or life, form a back- 


ground sufficiently dark for the picture before us. 
The punishment of the debtor is of a nature 
* Matt. xviii. 23-35. 
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derived from the conception of the family as 
a unit, represented by, and in the power of, the 
head, under the Patria Potestas. 
These two instances simply touch the influence 
of the Roman administration upon the imagery 
and language of the New Testament. As we have 
before remarked, Palestine was not colonized by 
Rome; the law was only felt so far as the 
necessary sway of the Empire was exercised in 
its general authority and administration; yet 
we cannot help seeing that the popular concep- 
tion of sii, in its relation to God, and the position 
and danger of the soul of man, together with the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and the idea of 
the Atonement as a loosing from debt, or as an 
actual payment of a sum due to the Deity, &¢.— 
conceptions prevalent even to-day, as well as in 
mediaeval and scholastic theology—have largely 
owed their expression to the language of these 
parables. To minds*familiar with the legal ideas 
suggested, this result would be a natural one, 
more especially when we remember the proneness 
of men’s minds to press symbolical language 
even beyond its legitimate force, of which the 
‘second of these parables has often been an 
example. For the cancelling of the money debt 
would be a complete transaction ; and yet, here, 
the debt is charged again. Oriental despotisin 
might sanction such a punishment, but higher 
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notions of justice rebel. It is not to be denied 
that a great deal of European theology abounds 
with arguments, drawn from this and similar 
sources, which are only defensible upon the as- 
sumption of a sort of absolutism in the judge 
arising from a kind of deification of penal law. 
This very aptitude of the Western mind to 
“legalize” the language of Scripture beyond its 
intent shows how apt a vehicle for some of the 
great arguments concerning sin and atonement 
the imagery of law would ; rove to the apostle 
of the Gentiles. The moral of the parable of 
the unmerciful servant is undoubtedly that of the 
sin of a spirit of unforgiveness, which insists on 
its legal rights, “jus suum,” forgetful of the fact 
. of a free and gracious pardon received, and of 
the “jura domini” which had never been ren- 
dered. 

Among the passing allusions in thought 
or language, which are to be found scattered 
throughout the New Testament, we note the 
passage in St. Matthew v. 41, referring to the 
assistance to the public courier which the govern. 
ment demanded. The origin of the custom 
was rather Persian than Roman; but the 8oris 
ve dyyapedoe. was not merely Latinized by the 
“ Quicunque te angariaverit,” but the very term 
would be familiar to a dweller in the Roman 
provinces of that day. 
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A very important illustration, drawn direct 
from Roman testamentary law, occurs in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. ix. 15-17. 

This Epistle is 80 Hebrew in its general 
teaching and thought, and so Alexandrian in its 
style, that it might well be supposed we should 
hardly look here for allusions to Roman law. 
And yet, without reference to the Roman law of 
will-making, the explanation of the apparent 
confusion of thought between “covenant” and 
“testament,” which has puzzled so many, cannot 
be satisfactorily found. 

The word 8:a0jxn, which in the Authorized 
Version is translated sometimes “ covenant ” and 
sometimes “testament,” is found thirty-three 
times in the New Testament. The Evangelists 
employ the term in their account of the in- 
stitution of the Sacrament by our Lord at 
the Supper. “Covenant” is almost certainly 
the correct rendering in that connexion. At the 
same time the thought of death which over- 
shadowed that solemn hour may suggest the 
will or testament of Him who was about to 
leave the world. But the passage in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is an example of the real value 
of understanding something of the Roman will ; 
and the argument, if not St. Paul’s own, reflects 
most probably the influence of his mind in that 
famous scriptural treatise. It is important to 
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remember here, and in connexion with the 
whole subject of testaments, that the will was 
peculiarly the invention of the Romans; and 
the Roman conquest was the occasion for the 
invention of the Rabbinical will, which was 
directly based upon the Roman. 

The Roman will was originally a “contract.” 
It was moreover a transaction not always in- 
volving the thought of immediate death. No 
writing was required. The contract itself was 
verbal. It was a means by which the man, yet 
living, could in the presence of witnesses secure 
to his heir after his death the property he stood 
possessed of. It necessarily differed from the 
modern idea of a will in being irrevocable; and 
also in being necessarily open. It was a-con- 
tract “inter vivos,” springing from the ancient 
“mancipium” or conveyance, which must be 
regarded as the real origin also of the modern 
contract. Both contract and will are thus 
traceable to the same source. It was by this 
conveyance by copper and scales that the early 
Roman secured the attainment of his-wishes as 
we do now by the sealed will. Sir Henry 
Maine thinks it took effect at once, inasmuch 
as mancipation did not admit of “conditio” or 
“dies.” But some civilians suppose there was 
a sort of understanding not to disturb. the 
vendor as long as he lived. From the language 
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of the passage before us this certainly seems 
probable as regards New Testament days. “A 
testament is of force after men are dead 1.” 

Now with regard to the apparent confusion of 
terms. The argument has been on the bringing 
in of the New Covenant by Christ, in place of 
the Old Covenant established by Moses. That 
Old Covenant was sanctified and ratified by 
blood—by death. ‘The thought passes by a rapid 
transition to the idea of a will or testament, 
the same word, connected in history and thought ; 
and the “inheritance,” just spoken of, completes 
the suggestion. Death comes in, in both cases, 
The points all agree. Christ brought in a New 
Covenant by His own blood. Christ at the 
same time left us an inheritance confirmed to 
us by Hisdeath. He leftusatestament, And 
so the ancient conveyance “per aes et libram,” 
which embraced the contract and will in one, 
and was not yet superseded by the praetorian 
will, though that was known from Cicero’s time, 
serves to bring home to the reader’s mind the 
sure mercies of redemption. 

But the praetorian will, so called because 
founded on the praetor’s Hdictwm or dispensing 
power, gradually superseded the old “manci- _ 
patio,” especially in the provinces. 

A vision in the Revelation of St. John, which 

1 Heb. ix. 17. 
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has its effect on the whole of the connected 
series of events in that remarkable prophecy, 
gives the representation of a Roll or Book, sealed 
with seven seals. It has been suggested? that 
this is nothing else than an image drawn from 
the praetorian will just mentioned, which must 
have been known to St. John, and to the readers 
of the Revelation. This will, when written, 
was witnessed and sealed sevenfold. It differed 
from -the old “ mancipatio” or sale, in that the 
contents were thus secret’, and the seven wit- 
nesses attested the genuineness of the docwment®, 
as opposed to the old jive*, who only attested 
the genuineness of the act. In Rev. v. 1 
St. John represents, in the right hand of God 


’ By the Rev. E. H. Curwen, D.C.L., of Plumbland, 
Carlisle. The idea is here enlarged upon. On the subject 
of the Roman will, the reader may consult the article 
‘Testamentum’ in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, second ed. 
p. 1113; or third ed. vol. ii. p. 803. 

? Though it might be made ‘sine scriptis,” as the old 
will might be written. But of course the image is that of 
the valid written will which, as a system, was used. Seals 

were not unknown before, but only now became legally 
requisite. 

* The first appearance of sealing, as a necessary mode of 
authentication. The seals were “ literally fastenings which 
had to be broken before the writing could be inspected.” 
See Maine’s Ancient Law, chap. vi. 

* That is, five besides the libripens and the Samiliae emptor, 
who were necessary actors, The complete number seven 
held good in each, 
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the Father, a parchment roll, the Testament of 

His providential history and the expression of 
His purposes, “closed and sealed with seven seals.” 
This imagery is very striking, and the very term 
used of the whole of the Gospel legacy, the 
“ New Testament,” seems to bear witness in its 
use to the legitimacy and the power of the 
illustration both here, and as made use of by 
the writer to the Hebrews. 

Besides what has been said, it is worthy of 
notice that Christ is represented as the High 
Priest, as well as the Mediator of a new and 
better Testament to His Church. Thus the 
mingling of metaphors may not be so arbitrary 
as at first sight would appear. The heir of 
pagan Rome was also a hierophant. The in- 
stitution of the will itself was probably due to 
the horror with which the ancient world regarded 
any neglect of the dead in respect of those duties — 
which were the first functions of the heir. The 
Manes must be propitiated, and the departed 
and the survivors both looked, so to speak, to 
the heir to keep the communication between 
them unbroken. If ancestor-worship is wrapped 
up in this, it may at least point to the remains 
of a simpler primeval faith, in which the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God survived in that of the 
natural father. But the point is, that inheritance 
had an early sacerdotal aspect. And Christ is 


~ 
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both High Priest and also “Surety” of the 
better Testament. Here is the Gospel in terms 
of the Roman law. 

The few instances just brought forward, show 
us what an influence the language and thoughts 
of those early days has had upon the terminology 
and formation of our Christianity, and its ex- 
pressions of belief. Whatever the road, the 
Truth would doubtless have reached us; but 
by the road on which we are now travelling, it 
meets us with realistic force !. é 


' On Titus iii. 5, 1 Pet. iii. 21, Acts viii. 34-38, see 
pp. 180-182. 
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It has been pointed out, that there is a simi- 
larity. between St. Paul’s use of Nomos and 
Philo’s use of Logos, as a voice or monitor in 
the human soul!. The Stoical law of nature, 
also, has been seen to have suggested much to 
the Roman jurists which they expressed in their 
Praetorian law. In the Epistle to the Romans 
we find St. Paul contrasting the law of Moses, 
or of legal and moral obligation, with the law 
of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus. 

In all this we may reasonably believe that 
there is a thread of connected thought, un- 
designed, it may truly be, but still traceable. 

There is a sort of similar movement of the 
human mind in each case, from that which is 
fixed and defined, to that which is eternal and 
infinite. 

As we read the Epistle to the Romans, we 
are struck by this train of thought as there 
1 Pp. 51, &e. 

L 
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opened out. First of all, in chap. ii. 14, 15, 
_we find the apostle recognizing the voice of | 
nature in the heathen, by which they do the > 
things which are really enjoined by the law of 
God. ice ra Tod vouov rovodo.v. There is after 
all a higher voice than the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances. There is a law 
recognized by all men, of whatsoever nation 
they may be. It is in the forum of conscience, 
and in the better sense of aggregate man, that 
- this righteous law is discovered. So Aristotle 
had long ago held?. 

Writing now to Romans, the appeal to a law 
written in the hearts of all men, would find an. 
-echo in their ideas of a law of nature. It is this 
law which contains the primary principles of 
right and justice which the Roman saw to be 
common to all men. It likewise underlay the 
rigid rules and forms of the Mosaic code. In 
both cases man was pointed on to a code of 
exceeding high sanction, which without special 
revelation he felt constrained to recognize. 

Thus in a larger sense than to the Jews only, 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ; for now the apostle goes on to show 
how Christ is Himself not only the end of the 
law for righteousness, but how a new law of 
life and conduct is stepping in to accomplish 

1 Pp, 104, 105. 
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that which the law of Moses, equally with the 
law of Nature, failed to do, namely, to set men 
free from the law of sin and death. Thus with 
St. Paul the very idea of law is raised into the 
lofty metaphysical sphere of an abstract principle 
or power?. - 

Here is a foundation for much after-discussion. 
The “jus naturale,” or, as the lawyers put it, 
the “jus gentium and the jus naturale” in 
one; the lost code of nature herself, the “lex 
scriptum in cordibus,” brings us “in foro con- 
scientiae,” to a trial, where right and wrong are 
to be settled; and the thought of final adjudica- 
tion is projected forward “in diem,” to the Day 
of God; unless the “in diem” be referred back 


to verse 12, which leaves us at any rate to hear. 


the Divine voice in conscience. 


And when we come to the law which is to 


supersede this one, we are reminded of the , 1O 


Romans’ conflict between the old Quiritarian ' Cu ) 
law and the Praetorian law which meted out |‘ / 
justice on simpler principles. The readers of 


this Epistle would see the comparison, and 
grasp the teaching. While Christ had not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil the law of 
Moses in all its deeper principles, He Himself 
had left a higher law; a law of faith as 
a power and principle, and a law of sacred 
1 Rom. viii. 1-8. 
L2 
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morality which should henceforth demand a far 
higher standard of action than had before been 
known, and which should be called “the law 
of Christ }.” 

It will not be necessary to follow in detail 
NN every argument of St. Paul as he takes up first 
| ~ one idea of: law and then another. From 
at the second to the ninth chapter the apostle is 
reasoning with Romans, distinctly on grounds 
_ of their own, with the exception of the passage 
especially naming the Jew and the law of cir- 
cumcision. He enters much into forensic trains 
~N_ of thought, as well as those relating to the 
, Patria Potestas, inheritance, the law of mar- 
Se &e. It_is not always that these are 
followed out closely, but rather that they offer 
\ such apt similitudes, and supply so expressive 
x a vocabulary, that the great principles and truths 
he is enunciating find an easy and felicitous 

expression through them. 
\ Ps For example, the term d:xaidw, with which we 


; 


meet so often, is distinctly a Greek technical 
and forensic term. In iii. 4, the passage, though 
indeed a quotation from the Hebrew Psalter, is 
distinctly forensic, and falls in at once with the 
apostle’s present line of thought. The Deity is 
not here regarded as_a is repre- 
VY = rather as a party impleaded\ The de- 


_ UG@al. vi. 2. 
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sae if eth of blame, may well be said 
- pixav\(to overcome), since he it is who carries his | 
cause. God is shown to be, when reproving or | 
condemning men, altogether just; in fact, to be » 
vindicated even in the eyes of objectors, as to — 
His “justum judicium.” 
Again, in the very next verse, the pj dduKos 
5 Oeds 6 émipévwv thy épynv is spoken “after the 
- manner of men.” We may perhaps see the 
thought flashing back to the primitive notion of 
human justice and retribution, when personal 
wrongs were sufficient ground, under varied: cir- 
cumstances, for varied and extreme forms of 
vengeance. Is God, then, card dvOpw7ov, unjust ? 
“The earliest administrators of justice simulated h 
the probable acts of persons engaged in a private 
quarrel. In settling the damages to be awarded, 
they took as their guide the measure of vengeance 
likely to be exacted by the aggrieved person 
under the circumstances of the case.” The 
manifest and the non-manifest thief suffered | 
very differently. The hot blood of the injured | 
party was allowed as full play in the laws of the 
Twelve Tables as in many other rude codes. © 
There may doubtless be injustice, argues the 
apostle, in the case of a man. But with the | 
Deity not so, even though “He taketh wrath,” D, 
for He “ judicabit mundum *.” | 
Further on, from the nineteenth verse, we are 








Ak 


1 See Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 378. 
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still in the forum. The whole atmosphere is 
law... The majesty of condemning justice sits 
supreme. The very “lex” heretofore spoken of 
finds its only place here as handing over the 
guilty race to the inexorable sternness of a law 
which is condemnation upon all. Then there 
arises yet another “lex,” supreme over both 
these; the “lex fidei,” which puts out of court 
the “lex factorum.” And this law has prin- 
ciples of its own, so perfect and adapted, that it 


_ is vindicated by its own nature as a lex, indeed, 


_ to which the mind of one “ scientis legem” can- 


| not but agree; a law which actually triumphs 


in the complete justification of the criminal, and 
that so justly, that it re-establishes the old law 
\which had been dishonoured. 

The next chapter is much in the same spirit, 


having been thus prepared for, though it looks 


more on the Jewish side of the question, the 
softening light of grace and paternal love being 
fortified in its action by thoughts of satisfied and 
honoured justice. 

In the fifth chapter we move into another 
atmosphere. ere we have what Sir Henry 
Maine refers to when he shows how “the nature 
of sin and its transmission by inheritance—the 
debt owed by man and its vicarious (repre- 
sentative) satisfaction—the necessity and suffi- 
ciency of the Atonement” — were the points which 
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the Western or Roman Church took up with 
peculiar avidity '. 
The high appeal of chap. vi brings us on 

another ground of law. Consistency of life is 
urged upon Christians, upon the soundest logic, 
again springing from legal principles. “ He that 
has died is justified (d¢d:calwrar) from sin.” He 
is not only freed from it as a mortal condition, 
and one of servitude, but is acquitted of -its 
claims and penalties.. The argument is of course 
forensic. A glance at Scottish theology, where 
the juridical language of the Reformers is found 
to have taken root in a soil peculiarly apt, shows 
clearly the strength and wideness of the old 
jurisprudence in its influence on the conceptions 
of the Western mind. The late Dr. Horatius 
Bonar has the following remark on this passage, 
which he illustrates in the strictest juridical 
spirit: “‘He that is dead is free from sin.’ 
More correctly, ‘He that has died is justified 


from sin’ So is, literally, the word ‘freed.’” 


He makes the passage run: “‘He that dies 
(and so exhausts the law’s penalty and claim) is 
justified (or has been justified) from the sin ®.’ 
In the terms of the old Scottish jurisprudence, 
‘justify ’ means to suffer the penalty of the law, 
so that a justified man wowid mean, one who 


1 Ancient Law, p. 357: 
2 In Roman law, it is the ‘‘Capite Minutus,” discharged 
from all civil debts previously incurred. 7 
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)The “servus’’ has changed his “status?” b 
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had completed his term of punishment, and so 
was free?.’” Again, “ Redemption forms a new 
obligation to law-keeping, as well as puts us in 
a position for it®.” Is there not here an echo 
of the “ Obligatio ex Contractu”? Once more: 
“The Romish doctors and creeds . . . recognize the 
judicial element as constituting the basis of the 
moral 3,” : 

In the passage before us, moreover, the man 
who is dead to sin has done with it for ever, 
and left it as a country to which he is never to 
return. Do we not here see another analogy 
suggesting itself? In the first place to the 
citizen. As Christ by His death-passed-out-of 
the “dominium ” of the mortal state, so must His 
followers too, even as by the “jus postliminii” 
of the Romans the former condition of the 
citizen was absolutely suspended, and if he died 
without returning, was altogether annulled. By 
direct reasoning it is Christ who is dead to the 
one state, and alive beyond the border to a new 
and different one. By a reflection of thought it 
is the “lex peccati” that has lost its rights by 
banishment, and men are now free from its 
control. Let nothing bring back that now dead 
womnton. Secondly, the analogy is to the slave. 
Vv 
' Way of Peace, p. 70. 2 Ibid. p. 150. , 
* Way of Holiness, p, 260, * Verses 16-23. 
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manumission, and is exhorted to continue in 
the service of perfect Treedom—Amdthe- chapter 
winds up with a magnificent appeal to the 
principle so familiar to every Roman, of “legal 
consequence united to legal causes by an in- 
exorable necessity, and to the ‘Juris vinculum 
quo necessitate adstringimur alicujus solvendae 
rei.” 

“The sanctions of the laws of marriage supply, / 
in the seventh chapter, an apt_example and a 
powerful argument for the Christian to live 
evermore as_ alive to. Christ. _and_dead_ to sin. 
+f speak to them that know the law,” says the 
apostle. Here again, perhaps, there is a shadow 
of the “jus mouemititt ” in the background. 
The dread of a return to the dominion of sin is 
felt as that of a possible return to a practically 
dead tyrant might be, who, by the “fiction” of 
the law referred to, would be able to call back 
~ to life all his former rights over one who seemed 
to have escaped them by exile and banishment, 
or, by reflection of thought, by its exile and 
banishment. In the words of Justinian? this is 
explained: “If an ascendant is taken prisoner, 
although he becomes the slave of the enemy, yet 
his paternal power is only suspended, owing to 
the ‘jus postliminii’; for captives, when they 
return, are restored to all their former rights. . .. 


1 Institutes, I, xii, 5. 
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The ‘postliminium’ supposes that the captive 

_ has never been absent... . So, too, if a son, or 

/ — grandson, is taken paaohes the power of ie 
é ascendant, by means of the ‘jus ostlim is 








did not return, the law considered him to have 
died at the moment of the commencement of his 
captivity. 
So, in St. Paul’s argument, ite oOREAA 
ptives, though as such now really free ; con- 
sequent y; we are dead to the old dominion and 
state of sin, though to us it appeared a condition 
of freedom. The reversal of the members of the 
analogy does not invalidate it, as see verse 6. 
The whole of chap. vi is an earnest entreaty 
to remain and live in the new state, and not to 
{) return to that to which we are now dead. 
J, In_chap. viii_we pass into another element 
A, of Roman law. Here we are lifted into a clearer 
%) and brighter atmosphere than has yet been at- 
\ tained. From verse 14 to the end, the law of 
adoption, mentioned on p. 129, is shell peace 
the argument. 
Not only is the word « “adoption” peculiar to 
St. Paul in the New Testament, _but_the_idea. 
The beautiful metaphor, as used by him, can 





‘ The derivation is disputed. But Cicero gives the same 
derivation from Scaevola. 
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only be explained by reference to this great 


principle of Roman law*—In the eye of the 
law, the adopted person was a “new creature.” 
He is born into a new family. The passage in 
Rom. viii. 14-16 is classical. Here, as else- 
where, there is the necessary witness. in the.cere- 
mony of adoption. This _ witness is the Holy 
Spirit, the Third Person in the-Trinity. 

Let us look at the process. “The common 
form of adoption was singularly dramatic. It 
consisted of the ancient and venerated cere- 
monial conveyance ‘with the scales and brass,’ 
followed by a fictitious lawsuit. The proceedings 
took place in the presence of seven witnesses. 
The fictitious sale and re-sale, and the final | 
vindication or claim, were accompanied by the 
utterance of legal formulae. Upon the words 
used depended whether the ceremony amounted 
to the sale of a son into slavery or his adoption 
into a new family. The touch of the festuca 
or ceremonial wand might be accompanied by 
the formula, ‘I claim this man as my son, 
or the formula, ‘I claim this man as my slave.’ 
The form of sale into bondage was almost 

1 In our own country, we use the term colloquially, and 
sometimes ‘‘adopt” in a free way of our own: but there is 


no real law of adoption. The same might be said, with 
greater force, of the Hebrew nation. With the Romans, it 


was an important means of the extension of the legal family. 


See p. 129. 
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indistinguishable from the form of adoption. 
It was the. spirit which was different. It was 
the function of the witnesses to testify that the 
transaction was in truth the adoption of a child. 
The adopter it may be supposed has died: the 
adopted son claims the inheritance; but his 
claim is disputed and his status as son is denied. 


Litigation ensues. ‘After the ceremony witl +; 


the scales and brass,’ declares the plaintiff, ‘the 
deceased claimed me by the name of son. He 
took me to his home. I called him father and 
‘he allowed it. It is true I served him; but it 
was not the service of a slave, but of a child. 
I sat at his table, where the slaves never sat. 
He told me the inheritance was mine.’ But 
the law requires corroborative evidence. One 
of the seven witnesses is called. ‘I was pre- 
sent, he says, ‘at the ceremony. It was I who 
held the scales, and struck them with the ingot — 
of brass. The transaction was not a sale into 
slavery. It was an adoption. I heard the 
words of the vindication, and I say this person 
was claimed by the deceased not as a slave, but 
as a son},’” 

Does not this explain the language of St. 
Paul in this deeply interesting passage? “Ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear ; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, 

‘3 -W. E. Ball, LL.D, 
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whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with?! our spirit, that we are the 
children of God: and if children, then heirs.” 
It is not, then, that the Divine Spirit simply 
addresses the human spirit, as is often inter- 
preted; it is rather that the Spirit of God and 
the soul of the believer both testify to the same 





fact. — 
And further to follow out this imagery. “If — 


sons (by adoption), then heirs; heirs of God; 
(but more) joint-heirs with Christ” (the Son 
by right, and our Redeemer into sonship), The 
law of inheritance, consequent on adoption’, 


now plays its part. St. Paul teaches men toy 


*‘ suffer with Christ” by the example of co-heirs. 
The heirship to which he refers is Roman, not 
Hebrew heirship. It is not necessary to wait for 
the father’s death. The adopted son is already 
a participator. Besides, the personality of the 
father does not die. He always lives in his 
heirs. He is in law the same persona with 
them. The phrase, “heirs of God,” is a most 
-vivid presentation of the eternal union between 
the believer and his God. 


[ . 


| 


Again: “Co-heirs with-Christ ; if so be that <A 


we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified 


1 Gr. cvppaprupeiy is to bear witness in accordance with 
another. ovppdprus is a “joint witness.” 
2 See pp. 178, 179. 
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together.” That is, “we must bear the charges 
with Him, if we would also share in the 
emoluments.” Co-heirs, by testamentary law, 
accepted all the liabilities involved in the in- 
heritance. Moreover, in Roman law all “un- - 
emancipated” children were equally successors 
should the father die intestate. There was no 
primogeniture. So with St. Paul, the-heirship 
is joint and equal. “The idea of succession is 


obviously out of-place in the similitude before 


us, and ‘we have before shown that the heir 
was reckoned such, or rather, was accounted 
part-possessor, even in the father’s life-time. 
Thus the application—of Roman law to the 
position and privileges of the Christian is full 
of force and instructive power. _ cai 

While on this line of thought we must advert 
to St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, where the 
same kind of argument meets us. 

Galatia itself was a Roman province. He is 
therefore writing to a people Celtic in race, 
though mixed and mingled with both Jews and 
Phrygians as well as Romans! If St. Paul 


* We here assume the Galatia as generally understood by 
Lightfoot and others. 

“Galatia.” In defining a new field of missionary enter- - 
prise, “the definition usually takes the form of a Roman 
provincial district,” Ramsay, v. 1. See his remarks on 
“Region,” Acts xiii. 49. Pisidian Antioch, a Phrygian 
city ‘‘towards” Pisidia, was the centre of a Roman “ Regio,” 
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rebukes the fickleness of their character, so soon 

displayed in their readiness to turn back to 
a bondage both legal and Judaic, he earnestly 
endeavours to recall them to their allegiance 
to Christ, and to their liberty in the Gospel. 
by arguing with them in the legal language, . 
not only of the Mosaic or Abrahamic covenant, 
but also of the legal and political system 
_ under which they lived, and which they all 
acknowledged. 

In chap. ili. 15 he speaks “after the manner 
of men,’ and draws an illustration from their 
ordinary dealings with one another. Even in 
a human covenant or compact, once confirmed, 
honour and law bind the parties to faithful 
observance. “Opws avOpadmov kexvpoperny d.a0jKynv 
ovdels beret 7) emd.atdooera (addeth new clauses). 
A fortiori this is true of God’s covenant with 
~man. Nor could a Jaw (to which they “desired 
again to be in bondage’) four hundred and 
thirty years later than the covenant in question, 
affect it so as to annul its provisions which were 
distinctly not dependent on any condition of 
that later law. “Wherefore then serveth the 
law ?” —“ Quid igitur Lex?”—What place has 
a colony, and a military and administrative centre (y. 4). 
See also v. 6, “He made the limit of Roman territory the 
limit of his work.” His guiding principle was “to go to the 
- Roman world.” See also on the Region of Galatic Lycaonia. 
Also vi. 1, at length. 
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this law, which was after all “ordinata per 
angelos” ? 

The answer is (we give the Vulgate because 
in our present argument it conveys so much 
better the suggestion of the Latin law) — 
‘¢ Propter transgressiones posita est.” It is seen 
to be a kind of “ pactum adjectum,” only apply- 
ing in its object to a certain purpose and for 
a certain time. At best it could only be sub- 
sidiary. So that the great “testamentum” 
remains paramount and eternal. And yet the 
intervening “lex” had its high and sacred use, 
and that because of the unfitness of its subjects 
for the enjoyment of the faith by-and-by to 
be revealed. So that they are now seen to have 
been “sub lege custodoti,” and under “pedagogi” 
to supervise and govern them, till they were 
brought to their teacher Christ. But ‘in Christ 
by faith,” they are now all “filii Dei;” they 


are. “semen Abrahae, secundum promissionem — 


heredes 1.” 


* The Rev. G. F. Magoun, in the Thinker for July, 1895, 
questions the possibility of St. Paul’s referring to the Roman 
law in writing to the Galatian Church, “to those ignorant 
of this law.” Nevertheless I hold to the conviction here 
expressed. Even Tarsus was a “free city ;” and St. Paul, 
though born in a district of “Greek Asia,” evidently 
thoroughly understood his own Roman citizenship. At the 
same time I cannot quite go all the way with Dr. Anton 
Halmel, of Vienna, who in a recent pamphlet mentioned in 
the Thinker for June, 1895, has tried to show that in Gal. iii, 
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- Having attained this point, the apostle pro- 
ceeds in the next chapter on the ground of this 
great thought of th De He show 

his readers how, un Potestas, or 
the “Tutela” which supplied its place, they were 
not free to act for themselves. But now, the 
Tutela”” being removed or ended, their inherit- 
ance is open to them as being fully “sui juris.” 

Even the “haeres,” as they well knew, so long 
as he is under age, differs nothing from a “ servus” 
though, potentially, “sit domus omnium.” So 
were they themselves “sub tutoribus et cura- 
toribus,” both their person and their property 
being under guardianship, “until the time 
appointed of the father.” There is no reason 
to suppose that discretion as to the time could, 
not be exercised under the Roman law; for 
Gaius says, “Si cui testamento tutor sub con- 
dicione aut ex die certo datus sit; ” and 
Justinian seems to assume it as a principle in 
the Institutes, I. xiv. 3—‘ Ad certum tempus vel 





15-20, 29, there is the idea, not of covenant, but of testa- 
ment. Surely here d&a0qxn is used rather in the sense of 
-  pactum, or contract. The peoitns he makes a mediator, persona 
interposita ; not between man and God, but between Abraham 
and Christ, namely Moses; that is, a mediator in time. 
Then the law is a codicil; and so on. But his object is 
to show that the Epistle was written in Italy, which seems 
quite out of the question. It is possible to strain the inter- 
pretation. But this does not inyalidate a legitimate 


application. 
M 
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ex certo tempore vel sub condicione vel ante 
heredis institutionem posse dari tutorem non 


dubitatur.” 
r So had it been with these Christians, and. 
xX in fact with all mankind. They had been in 


bondage under the crorxeia, the elements, of the 
world. But now “the fullness of the time was 
~~ come.” The work the Son of God had come 
to do was one of redemption, of release from 
an actual condition of slavery; for ‘Christus 
nos redimit',’ from the bondage of the “lex” 
for. under which He found us. 
i Once more St. Paul, in order-to illustrate to 
~~ the full the blessings. of the Gospel dispensation, 
Cc slightly changes the ground, though still pro- 
~ eeeding on the same underlying argument from 
‘civil law. He now regards mankind as really 
slaves, needing redemption in order to place 
them” in the position of Sons. “This -is-a very 
j portant ‘and telling point. “Misit Deus Filium 
a Suum, ut nos redimeret.” He is strikingly 
particular here, and singularly accurate. “Ut 
adoptionem filiorum reciperemus.” The pro- 
~ _ cess_of sale and purchase must first take place, 
the “ redemptio ” must be complete, before Tie 
“adoptio” could really place them in the - true 
position of “filu.” There was a doubt among 
the ancients, though Justinian accepted the 


1 Gal. iii. 13. 
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opinion of Cato as decisive in the negative, as 
to whether an adopted slave, though made free 
by the adoption, acquired the rights of a son. 
But St. Paul will not allow this doubt to in- 
validate the Christian’s title. Redeemed from 
slavery first, and then adopted, they become 


not “ filii”-alone; but undoubted “heredes” also.\ 


For wr the 6ffect of adoption. in_the-case-of one-who 
was made fr ee, was to place the adopted exactly 
in the position of a § a son born. Thus the apostle 
triumphantly vindicates the liberty and the high 
privilege of the “filii” of the heavenly Father, 
whose adoption is moreover sealed in this case 
by sending the “ peta Filii Sui in corda 
Utaahtern, Abba Pater.” 

“Quod si filius, et haeres.” There was no 
plot. or slur on the standing of the new “ filius- 
familias.” 

Thus does the apostle call in the aid of the 
Roman law, and profoundly reason on the 
deepest matters that touch mankind, in words 
wonderfully applicable and beautiful... These 
thoughts, or rather truths, have travelled down 
the ages, and may be as potent to the Western 
Christian of to-day, as they could be to the 
Galatian convert then; so at least they were in 
Luther’s time, whose Epistle to the Galatians 
bears witness to the wide and catholic inter- 
pretation of which St. Paul’s great argument 

M 2 
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is capable. For a similar bondage once more 
enslaved the “ liberti,’ the “filii;” and the same 
glorious “haereditas” had to be again pro- 
claimed to the soul of a bound and despairing 
Church. 
At the end of this same chapter, there is an 
allegory of the son of the “libera” and the 
“ancilla.’ This may be drawn from the old 
: Hebrew story, and is perfect in itself; but_still 
» “. the similarity and applicability of the Roman 
2 law in_the same respect were perhaps also pre- 
sent in the apostle’ s mind, as he was addressing 
those to whom in some-cases the.one law would. 
e the more familiar, to others the other. There 
is a remarkable passage in Titus ili, 5, where 
St. Paul seems to mingle the metaphor of 
adoption with that of the new birth: “He saved 
us through the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He poured 
| out upon us richly,” &c. This was in order 
; that “we might be made heirs according to the 
| hope of eternal life.’ At any rate, such a pas- 
sage from the pen of the apostle of law, shows 
| clearly how the great spiritual facts are the 
‘\\same, whether described under the one phrase- 
\ioss or the other. We also see some foundation 
fere for the modern expression of the doctrine 
of Baptismal regeneration. The symbolic act of 
signing with the Cross is accompanied by the 


1) Naw bdopteen 


pe Doyt 
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words, “We receive this child into the congrega--~ 
tion of Christ’s flock.” This resembles in some | 
degree the old regale, ‘vindication,’ or claim, \ 
with the “festuca,’ in the adoptive ceremony. ._/ : 
Nor is this all. The Baptismal service is cast 
in the form of a covenant. It actually seems to 
have been framed upon the pattern of the ancient, ) 
; Roman_contract_called_ the “stipulatio.” ~The 
engagement made is from the ‘point of view of 
the promisee. Certain stipulations are made, 
which are assented to in short answers. Besides 
this, the formal question and answer among the 
Romans might be simply, “spondes,” “spondeo.” 
So the party making the promises was called the 
“sponsor.” The other was the “stipulator.” 
The sponsor of course answered for himself. | In 
' Baptism the sponsors answer as though it 
were the baptized speaking. In adult Baptism 
the person is really his own sponsor ; or rather, 
he is the sole “ answerer.’ 

_ Now the question and answer in Baptism aré 
of great antiquity, being mentioned by Justi 
Martyr. We think at once of St. Peter's language 
in his first Epistle, ii. 21. In Greek the contract 
of “stipulatio” was known as émepéryois or 
emepotnua. “ Baptism doth also now save us,” 
says the apostle, ovveidjoews dyabijs emepdrnua 
els Oedv. 


And the account of the baptism of the Ethiopian 










uit 
“much more Greek in its character, the familiarity 


moi Wnt lee 
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eunuch in Acts viii. 34-38, with the( stipula> 
tion of. Philip, responded_to by the answer er of 
the eunuch, is a (witness, whether the words 
were an after-insertion or not, of the extremely 


primitive nature of the practice. 
The use of the metaphor of the] Inheritance, 
as a special theological conception, is 5 pecularny 


Pauline, ,-though the term is found in other 
Epistles, probably in a general Hebrew sense. 
But it has become the very language of the 
infant in the Faith, and the truth, as taught to 
the children of to-day, bears in its very expres- 
sion the traces of the great legal system which 
this first messenger of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
did not disdain to use and sanctify ?. 

Other minor references may be named. In 
Romans xiii the apostle deals with practical | 
matters of everyday life. The supremacy of 
the Roman power furnishes apt material for 
inculeating the duties of citizenship, Christian 
neighbourliness, and obedience to “lawfully 
ee authority ” for the ages to come. 

ven in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, so 


is perceptible of writer and readers with the laws 
and institutions of Rome. We find a reference 
to the Lictor’s rod (iv. 21); to the laws of 


pe nity a 1); to the Praetor’s court (vi. 1-7); 


1 See Note at the end. 
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application to which the apostle deprecates, 
_ suggesting instead the appointment of a “judex”’ 
of their own, who should be, as in the legal 
tribunal, a subordinate person, who at least | 
might be found able to arbitrate between y 
brethren. md 

Perhaps St. Paul’s treatment of the matter of 
slavery exhibits more than anything else the 
moral force by which Christianity was to revolu- 
tionize the world. It is enough to note that the 
“Servus vocatus es? Non sit tibi curae: sed et 
si potes fieri liber, magis utere:”’ and the “Qui 
enim in Domino vocatus est servus, libertus est 
Domini: similiter qui liber vocatus est, servus 
est Christi!’ is in entire agreement with the 
apostle’s own action and respect for the laws 
as he found them with regard to the slave of 
Philemon, Onesimus, whom he restored to his 
master. The great legal system under which 
St. Paul lived and worked, was brought by 
a natural servitude to minister to Christianity. 
At one time to protect her messengers, at another 
to exhibit her principles ; and again to suggest 
the most beautiful pleadings of Christian gentle- 
ness and affection. “Omnia sunt vestra: vos 
autem Christi: Christus autem Dei.” 

The idea of the Church, as coming from the 
Master, and handed on by His apostles, is not 


1 x Cor. vii. 21, 22. 
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that of a social or democratic agent; still less 
of a legislative panacea; but rather that of an 
infusion of new life into a dead and selfish 
world; of a leaven that shall work, in due time 
and according to its own laws, in the whole 
lump; and even this according to the reception 
given it by men. 

Christianity, therefore, did not immediately 
touch the established order of the ancient world ; 
and while teaching the equal value of the soul of 
the slave and of the free man, and while soften- 
ing and blessing the lot of the one, and rendering 
more noble and brotherly the relation of the 
other, she left the complete revolution to work 
itself out in the course of centuries by the 
spreading of the knowledge of the great Dominus, 
who for us assumed “formam servi,” thus ren- 
dering the bondman free with the liberty of 
a child of Heaven, and constraining the nobly- 
born of earth to own the sway and to render an 
absolute devotion to Him, who, as Napoleon I 
confessed, “across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years,” still “asks for the human heart;” who 
“demands it unconditionally; and forthwith His 
demand is granted.” 





Christianity is the “grain of mustard seed” 
which, taken and sown, fell into soil which had 
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not only been prepared by the revelation of PA 
God to the Hebrew race, but enriched also by/// 7 
the Greek philosophy, and strengthened by the _ Ke, 
system_and logic of Roman law; so that it grew, —— ~ 
and became a great tree; “it took deep root, and 

filled the land, and the hills were covered with 

the shadow of it.” 


NOTE 


” 


ON THE TERMS “ ADOPTION 
“ REGENERATION.” 


AND 


In connexion with the metaphor of adoption, 
which has so much coloured the theology of the 
Western or Latinized Church, it is important as 
well as interesting to note the history of the 
modern term “ regeneration.” 

In Latin it is originally a botanical term, and 
means the transplanting of a tree, or the intro- 
duction of it into a new soil; or, the reproduction, 
under new conditions, of an old plant. This use 
is found in the elder Pliny (vii. 11. 10; xii. I. 5), 
about A.D. 80. It is used also in Art, in the 
sense of to reproduce or resemble. 

In the exactly corresponding Greek word, 
madtyyeveoia, it 18 used for the restoration of 
a thing to its pristine state ; e.g. the restoration 
of life after death ; or the renewal of the earth 
after the Deluge. Also in the sense of the change 
of all things for the better ; the restoration of 
knowledge by recollection ; the restoration of 
righteousness which the Jews expected with the 
Messiah ; and, cognate to this, the renewal of all 
things at the end of the world. The reader will 
do well to compare Matt. xix. 28; Titus ili. 5 
(the only two passages where the actual word 
is used in the New Testament); Philo, i. 159; 
Plutarch, 2. 998. ¢. 
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In like manner, the same word is used of the 
admission of proselytes into the Jewish faith. 

We find it also used of Cicero’s restoration to 
his rank and fortune on his being recalled from 
exile (Cie. ad Atticwm, 6. 6). Similarly, of the 
restoration of the Jewish nation after the exile, 
by Josephus (A. J. 11. 3, 9). 

From this it may be inferred, that the term 
“regeneration ” did not originally imply a new 
nature, but a new condition. It answered, 
when applied to the Christian religion and 
Christian baptism, not to a change of heart or 
conversion, but a change of relation or privilege, 
i.e. adoption. The use of it, as a change of 
nature, in theology, is later; perhaps due to 
Augustine (Civ. Dei. xx. 5), about 420 A.D. 
And this tse of “regeneration” having be- 
come common in the modern Church, the 
doctrine of Baptismal regeneration is thought 
to mean Baptismal conversion, instead of Bap- 
tismal adoption, i.e. the placing a child in the 
family of God, under a covenant of promise, with 
blessings sealed and responsibilities implied ?. 


_1 «The language of the schools is exactly that of the Latin 
Fathers on this point ; they make the effect of baptism to be 
a ‘regeneration,’ or a ‘generation to a spiritual life ;’ but 
the turning to God after a course of sin they call either 
‘penitence,’ or ‘conversion to God’ ” (Art. “ Regeneration ” 
in Hook’s Church Dictionary, last edition; to the whole of 
which the reader is referred. See also Bp. Harold Brown, 
Articles, XXVII. i. p. 615 and note. Waterland’s distinction 
between ‘regeneration ” and ‘‘renovation” is noteworthy ; 
the first being renewal (maAryyevecia) of the spiritual state, 
the second of the inward disposition). 
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